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The successful farmer of today has gained 
success through the study and application of 
scientific principal plus the practice of eco- 
nomic methods. 


WADSWORTH 
DOUBLE-THICK PAINT 


is formulated on scientific chemistry, is eco- 
nomical in cost, remarkable for covering 
capacity and of many years’ durability when 
properly applied. 
Tried and proved for more than half a century. A postal card will bring you 
our booklet ““Common-Sense Rules for the Application of 
Paint,” by one who knows. 


EDWARD JOSLIN 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 


No. 11 South First St. FULTON, N. Y. 


Abe Martin says: ‘‘Success did not succeed”. Maybe so, 
but the orchard grower that succeeds in spraying his fruit trees 
this fall with REX Lime and Sulphur Solution will be successful 
in preventing a mighty big lot of trouble that might be awaiting 
him because of spore life that is active all during the dormant 
period. We stake the reputation of thousands of the best fruit 
growers in the United States on the assertion that a good, thor- 
ough wash with REX Lime and Sulphur Solution about one 
week or ten days after the leaves drop will banish San Jose Scale 
and build up the trees with less expense and more satisfaction 
than any spray material that could possibly be used. 

Woodman spare the tree; do not oil it but spray it and save it! 

We were creators of Commercial Lime and Sulphur Solution 
and are now the only EXCLUSIVE manufacturers of it in the 
United States. The Rochester office would be pleased to have 
your inquiries. Address 


The Rex Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca N. Y. pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special departmental 
announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


W. A. STOCKING, JR., Acting Director. 





The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teaching 
work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment work; the extension work. 
The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

I. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B. S.in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining 
to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In the Graduate 
School of the University students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. 
in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; (b) 
Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy Industry; 
(c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS 


FARM PRACTICE and FARM CROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY‘ FARM MECHANICS 
PLANT PATHOLOGY FORESTRY 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY RURAL ART 
PLANT-BREEDING DRAWING 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and HOME ECONOMICS 
NATURE-STUDY METEOROLOGY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL ECONOMY 
POMOLOGY RURAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION TEACHING 
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BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


Y needn’t fear a visit from 

jou the Sealer of Weights and 
=~ Measures if you use . . : hi 

Whether you aim for profit on eggs 


THATCHER or broilers, you'll find H-O Scratching 
cae aeeicigeiininademciggee tienen Feed one of the most profitable invest- 
oo ments you ever made. It contains oat 
MILK hulls or oat groats, and this gives it a 
— stability not found in other scratching 
BOTTLES nae 

ne H-O POULTRY FEEDS 


You won’t give over-capacity INCLUDE 
either, because they are accurate ! Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 

Send for our free book. It tells Poultry Feed Chick Feed 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Dry Poultry Mash Scratching Feed 


your profits. 
THE H-OCOMPANY | J. J. CAMPBELL 


THATCHER MFG. Co. MILLS Gen. Sales Agt. 


103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


Bixie Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 
— 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


CORNELL POULTRY 


Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnished: Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse Geese. 


Four Good Records by S. C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total Eggs 
Ist year 2d year 3d year laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 257 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 131 136 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 220 660 
Laying Stock: A limited supply of layers of the above mentioned varieties may be 
supplied. Persons interested should send in their requests early. 
Market Eggs, Poultry, Feathers, etc., are always available at the Sales Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The American Cotton Oil 
Company 


27 BEAVER ST. 


The improved processes used in delinting and crushing cottonseed have rendered 
it impossible (or at least commercially impracticable) to make a meal which can be 
guaranteed to contain 8% ammonia, which guarantee has been given with all of this 
Company’s meal bearing The A. C. O. Co’s well known “ Red Tag.” 

For this reason we have decided to change the “ Red Tag”’ to a basis of 74% 
ammonia rather than to issue a tag showing a sliding scale or minimum and maximum 
percentages which leaves the buyer in doubt as to what is sold. We feel that this 
definite statement of content will appeal to users of cottonseed meal generally and that 
our ‘Red Tag”’ as revised will be recognized in the future as the previous form of 
“Red Tag’’ has been in the past as representing an absolutely trustworthy grade. 


NET WEIGHTS: 


Cottonseed meal has been, heretofore, sold upon gross weight, that is to say, 100 
Ibs. weight including weight of bag. Our new contracts will be filled with meal packed 
in sacks containing 100 lbs. net weight conformably with the recently established rule 
of the Inter-state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Our “ Red Tag’’ will read as follows: 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





KINDERHOOK... 


during vacation; inspect the community; 
see what is being accomplished by pro- 
gressive farmers in fruit and general 


farming. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RURAL LIFE CO. 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


The Cornell Countryman 


We can save you 304 to 504 
on highest-zrade fruit and 
ornamental trees Buy direct 
from nursery and cut out agents’ 
commission. All varieties of apple 
trees, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
apricot, grapes, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, roses 
—doubly guaranteed true to name. oy oo 
Hardy Ozark Mountain-grown. Ex- William P. Stark 
clasive distributors J. H. HALE Peach—most profitable in 
America. NO ACENTS—SAVE HALF. Allor- 
ders given prompt individual attention. Quick delivery. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Describes complete 
assortment of tested varieties. All prices in plain fig- 
ures. No one can buy lower than you. Write = 
catalog today. Address 
wi 


LLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES. 
Sta. E 12, Stark City, Mo. 


Stark City, Mo. 
ARE YOU ONE 


who does not know what this college and experiment 
station are doing for you through its 2,000 students and 
faculty of 350? Have you a problem on your own 
farm that is giving you trouble ? 

Then YOU NEED THE CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN. It is the FOREMOST AGRICULTURAL 
PAPER THAT IS PUBLISHED. It contains articles 
by authorities on livestock, fruit, grain, potatoes and 
other crops that would help you to solve your problem. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. $1.00 per year (see page 11 of 


this issue). 


The Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


(eS 


Alfalfa and How to Grow It 


HIS little booklet gives in complete form, and yet 


briefly so that a busy man has time to read it 


’ 


the very best known methods for securing stand 
and maximum crop with the great ALFALFA plant. 


of the greatest legumes for building soils, including ay 
Beans, the Clovers, Melilotus and Vetches. 


THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THESE SUBJECTS SHOULD WRITE TO 


The Wing Seed Company 


OF MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


SS S.- =>! eLpEDE=|EOE=—n9EENHanD_ OSS E=—SEEHHnHL LESS 


| | 
| It also has chapters devoted to soil fertility, to the use | 
E | 
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S your name on the Cyphers Com- 
pany’s mailing list? 
Have you found the way to secure 
the Jatest, most reliable poultry informatlon? Sem otis 0 Vom ME BESTS 
We want the name and address of every man and ; 
woman in America who is serzously interested in the poultry 
industry. 
The below listed Cyphers Company Bulletins are issued for the 
‘ benefit of Cyphers Company customers. Any three of these bulletins 
3 will be sent you absolutely free. 
‘o, 1—Winter Eggs and How to Get Them. 
‘o. 2—Dry Feeding by the Hopper Method. 
o. 8—Sanitary Conditions for Poultry. 
o. 4—Back-Yard Poultry Keeping. 
No. 5—Green Food for Poultry. 
NO. ryness Essential for Poultry Houses, 
\o. 7—Common-Sense Feeding of Fowls. 
Noe 8—Important Don’ts for Beginners to Memorize, 
Ne. $—Proper Brooding of Chicks. 
No. 10—Proper Feeding of Chicks. 
No. 11—Handling of Incubator to oat Best Results, 


Hide 12— ing Eggs at a Profit. 


No. 18—White Diarrhcea of Chicks. 

Ne, 14—Poultry Raising for Profit on the Farm. 
No. 15— Poultry Houses, Their Proper Construction, 
No. 16—Special Fattening of Fowls. 

No. 17—Selection and Care of Brooding Stock 
No. 18—Line Breeding and Trap Nesting. 

No. 19—Best Markets for Table Poultry 

No. 20—Where to Start in Poultry Business. 
No. 21—Common Diseases of Fowls and Ch 

No. 22—Common Mistakes in Poultry Keeping. 
No. ss Poultry and Fruit Growing. 
No. 24—Common Poultry Pests. 


SUCCESSFUL 
$1,000.00 } 
| | ANNUAL PRIZE. CONTEST | 
“CHOMERS COMPANY SERVICE” 
OL PARIMENT 


Cyphers Company Free Personal-Letter Service 


Whatever pouliry problem is on your mind, whatever advice you 
desire, let us be your counselors. We will gladly write you a letter on , 
| any subject pertaining to the poultry industry, giving you the benefit of the | 
| combined experience of the several poultry experts in our “Helps Over Hard | 
| Places” Department. If matters not whether you are a Cyphers Company 
; customer! We want everyone to know that the Cyphers Company is in busi- 
| ness for the greater successof poultry keepers. We want to see every chicken 
o™ raiser making money. That also is why we have collected and published 
‘our truly great book of 


$1,000.00 Prize Reports of Successful Poultry Growers 


There’s not a word of theery init. Just plain, ‘‘brass tack,’’ day-by-day experiences 
\0f sucessful ple in the poultry business from nearly every state in the Union. f 
In this book you will find reports from people whose problems were identical with 
your own. Their way of winning success will be of direct personal value to you. A free copy of this book 
will be mailed to any address, domestic or foreign, on receipt of 10 cents in U. S. stamps to cover cost of 
= Mailing. The contents alone cost us $1,000.00 in prize money. Number of pages, 176; size of pages, 74 x 10 
\ inches; fully illustrated from photographs and original drawings. 


’ Get Your Free Copy of “Poultry Foods and Feeding” 


52 es packed tight with the sort of everyday, usable information that every pealey keeper greatly 
needs. Begins with the first day the chick is out of the shell and continues through, step by step, to com- 
plete preparation for market. __ oa : 

As in all Cyphers Company literature, the statements and advice in this book are founded upon results 
actually proved out on the-Cyphers Company $75,000.00 Experiment and Demonstration All-purpose Poultry 
Farm, where literally thousands of standard-bred fowls are marketed every year. ‘‘Poultry Foods and 
Feeding’’ is published for free distribution to all persons seriously interested in the poultry business. Your 
copy awaits your request. Also please write today for 


“Best Methods of Brooding”—FREE 


Successful incubation is just half the battle! To produce healthy, virile chicks, to 
rear them in safe surroundings, to market as nearly 100 per cent of your hatch as is 
poaeile, you need to know the bedrock brooding facts contained in this valuable free 

Kk of 52 pages. Just the practical knowledge and experience of poultry experts, 
boiled down—the very essence of the things you need to know in profitable chick raising. 
Write for your copy today. 


Get the Cyphers Company 244-Page 
Catalogue Also 


This compendium of POULTRY FACTS pictures and 
describes Cyphers Incubators and Brooders—the World’s 
Standard Poultry Equipment. Used on more Govern- 


| BULLETINS conned Ne CaaTOR coe 
“CYPHERS COMPANY SERVICE” 
j DEPARTMENT 


Winter Egger 
How To Procdice Them 


BULLETINS 
“CYPHERS COMPANY SERVICE” 
DEPARTMENT 


Fire Proofed-Insurable. @ 


Sample Results in England 


Se the “Standard Hatcher of the 
World,”’ in Mid-Winter Continuous !iatching 

Read the following remarkable statement 
made by Conrad Ford of Hillside, Holling- 
borne, Kent, England. 3063 chicks from 3483 

' eggs—surely a mid-winter showing to be 
proud of: 

“‘I take pleasure in saying that after three 
Seasons’ use I am entirely satisfied with my 
Stardard Cyphers Incubator. I could desire 
nothing better. From eggs collected in 

} freezing weather, 1 have secured hatches of 
: over 90 per cent—308 chicks from 340 eggs. 
} I think you will be glad to see this record. 
: Dates set—Dec. 8 to Jan. 20. Total fertile 
eggs—3483. Total chicks—3063. 
I consider these results wonderfully good 
Sor the time of year and am glad to give full 

, orgdit to the Cyphes Incubator.”” 

CONRAD ForD 


ment Experiment Stations, at more State Agricultural 
Colleges, by more leading successful poultry growers 
than all other makes combined. 

e (size of 


The Cyphers Company 244-page catalo; 

pages. 7% x 10 inches) also illustrates and tells about over 

00 Standard Poultry Specialties—evcrything you really 
need in poultry raising. Contains illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken of actual hatching tests made in eve 
land, proving that Cyphers is the World’s Best under all 
conditions, for banner hatches—for continuous profitable 
service. Let us mail you your copy of the big Cyphers 
catalogue, Please use coupon herewith, and address 
right now. ? 


Cyphers Incubator Company 


Dept.176 Buffalo, N. ¥. 


New York, N. ¥., 41 Barelay St.; Boge 
ton, Mass., 12-14 Canal St.; Chicago, 
Iil., 329-381 Plymouth Ct.; Kansas 
City, Mo., 317-219 Southwest Blvd.s 
Oakland, Cal., 2127 Broadway; Lon 
don,Eng.,121 123 Finsbury P’v'm’t. 
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DIARIES AND 
DESK CALENDARS 


The Co-op. has a good stock of these 
for student use. The best calendar 





seems to be ‘‘ Daily Memorandum” 
calendar. Many are now buying the 
perpetual diary instead of the old kind. 
Let us explain the difference to you. 


TEXTBOOKS 


If you want a textbook which is not 
required in classwork, let the Co-op. 
get the book for you. Our special 


order service is good. 


THE CO-OP. 
MORRILL HALL 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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THE NEW HONOR SYSTEM 


By B. W. 


HE question of an honor system 
has long been one of very much 
interest in Cornell University. The 
students of the College of Agriculture 
took up the idea some seven years ago 
and adopted the Honor System. It 
has been tried in the other colleges of 
the University, but with the exception 
of Law, the movement has not been 
entirely successful. 

In our college, the reasons why the 
first attempt failed, are just two. 
The Honor System was not proclaimed 
enough, and it was not made a real 
live issue in the college. The first 
two or three years, the enthusiasm 
which created it carried the system 
along with fair success, but no founda- 
tions were laid for the successive 
generations to work upon. The Honor 
System in itself was not continuous; 
it needed a majority vote of the stu- 
dents to keep it alive. The time was 
bound to come when an attitude of in- 
difference as to its meaning would 
grow up because of the uncertainty of 
its existence. Last year there seemed 
to be a general lack of enthusiasm 
over the Honor System, and this year, 
since no action was taken upon it, the 
system practically passed out of exist- 
ence. 

The other main reason why the 
Honor System has failed in its purpose 
was the indifferent attitude of the 
students toward the cheating or crib- 
bing of fellow-students. Since the 
Honor System is essentially a move- 


Shaper, ’14 


ment by the students to have their 
examinations conducted in such a 
way, that they themselves would be 
put on their honor not to give or to 
receive outside aid during examina- 
tion, and in this way to be relieved of 
the close watching of their so-called 
“eagle-eyed’”’ professors, the personal 
honesty and integrity of the students 
has been at stake. In spite of all it 
has meant to be upon their honor, 
some students have cheated in exami- 
nations, but what is worse they have 
been in a large measure allowed to go 
unmolested by their fellow-students 
who really knew that cheating was 
going on. 

Such was the condition this fall, 
when a number of students who were 
interested in the affairs of the college 
began studying methods which might 
make for a better and more efficient 
Honor System, and one which, in it- 
self, would be lasting from year to 
year. It was thought that if the 
student body of the College of Agri- 
culture could adopt a system that 
would gain momentum as it went 
along from year to year, one that 
would provide for its own existence, 
and one that would always appear 
to the students for their support, a 
great step in advance would be made. 
With this in view, work was started 
upon the revision of our Honor Sys- 
tem. 

Practically all of the professors of 
the Agricultural College were inter- 
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viewed, and were asked for sugges- 
tions. Every professor expressed him- 
self in favor of an honor system and 
all very willingly offered their support. 
Conditions and workings of the honor 
system in the other colleges of the 
University were studied and as a 
result of these many conferences, new 
rules were drawn up which were to be 
submitted to the student body of the 
College of Agriculture, as well as to 
the Faculty, for approval. One thing 
was brought out very clearly, that no 
matter what rules or laws could be put 
in force, an honor system would 
never work unless the spirit and 
sentiment of the student body could 
be so aroused against cheating, that 
not only would individuals them- 
selves refrain from cheating, but they 
would report those that persisted in 
seeking this outside aid in examinations. 

An ideal situation would be one 
where no rules prevail, and personal 
honor would be so strong among the 
students, that no one would care or 
dare to hand in any work except his 
own. But in Cornell University, this 


condition does not exist. It will be 
necessary to have rules, and some 
body to carry out these rules for a 
sufficient length of time to allow a 
custom and sentiment to grow up, 
which will be so strong that the idea 
of students being on their honor will 
become a tradition. 

The rules of the New Honor System 
of the College of Agriculture have been 
approved by the Faculty, and have 
been passed and accepted by the 
students of the college. The senti- 
ment of the students has been ex- 
pressed against cheating and the real 
strength of that feeling is what will 
spell our failure or success. The eyes 
of the University are upon us, the 
success of the Honor System in our 
college, will pave the way for other 
colleges to follow. As true Cornel- 
lians we owe it not only to ourselves, 
our fellow-students and our college, to 
get behind this new improvement, but 
we owe it to the University, for failing 
in a project that has the honor of any 
body of students at stake, cannot but 
reflect upon our Alma Mater. 


Student Honor Committee 


Seniors 
Max Flavell Abell 
Lawrence Julius Benson 
Errol Stanley Bird 
Ratalie Brookes Thompson 
John Judson Swift 


Juniors 


Archie Byron Dann 
Thyra Magdalene Jeremiassen 
Harold Malcolm Stanley 
Arthur Watson Wilson 
Paul Gatson Wing 


SEE tnd A tes ies 





SCHOOL FOR LEADERSHIP IN COUNTRY LIFE 


By A. R. Mann 


FoR a number of years the College of 
Agriculture was urged to establish 
a school for the training of social 
workers in rural communities. In 
response to this demand there was held 
July 21 to 28, 1911, a Training Con- 
ference for Rural Leaders. This con- 
ference lasted for eight days and con- 
sisted of three regular class periods in 
the forenoon, two in the afternoon, and 
one in the evening of each day. The 
total attendance was twenty-three 
persons, coming from five states. The 
second conference, held June 25 to 
July 5, 1912, was lengthened to ten 
days and the attendance was increased 
to fifty-nine persons, coming from ten 
states. 
The success of these two conferences 
indicated the desirability of establish- 


ing such a training conference as a part 
of the regular work of the college. On 
June 24 to July 4, 1913, the third of 
these conferences was held under the 
name of the School for Leadership in 
Country Life. There was an atten- 
dance of ninety persons from twenty- 
two states, and from Washington, 
D. C., and Toronto, Canada. The 
persons in attendance were farmers, 
farm women, rural teachers and prin- 
cipals, district superintendents of 
schools, college professors, college stu- 
dents, grange officers and workers, 
farmers’ institute lecturers,farm bureau 
agents, rural librarian, rural social 


investigator, rural pastors, secretaries 
of rural Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, rural 
Sunday School superintendent, repre- 


THE TENT CITY, WHERE PERSONS ATTENDING THE SCHOOL FOR LEADERSHIP 
WERE HOUSED, 
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sentatives of rural philanthropic enter- 
prises, boy scout officers, country 
merchant, civil engineer, and kinder- 
gartner. These persons came from 
the following states: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, South Carolina,Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arizona, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D. C., and Toronto, 
Canada. 

From the beginning the purpose of 
the school has been to provide a course 
of training for all classes of rural 
leaders and to offer fundamental 
courses that would be of value to all 
rural social workers rather than to 
offer specialized courses for particular 
classes of rural workers. From the 
first the desirability of providing a three 
years’ graded course leading to a 
certificate was foreseen, and in the 
school this year both first and second 
year courses were offered. Third year 


courses will be added to the school next 
year [to be held June 23 to July 3, 1914, 


inclusive. | 

The courses of instruction offered 
this year were as follows: 

Courses in Rural Leadership.—First- 
year students: (1) The Psychology of 
Leadership; (2) The Study of Human 
Nature. Second-year students: (1) 
The Pedagogy of Leadership; (2) 
Group Organization. 

Courses in Rural Ethics.—First-year 
students: (1) The Development of 
Rural Character. Second-year stu- 
dents: (1) Rural Personal Ideals; 
(2) The Family and the Rural Problem. 

Courses in Rural Sociology.—First- 
year students: (1) Social Aspects of 
Rural Life; (2) Principles of Rural 
Sociology. Second-year students: (1) 
The Social Function of Rural Institu- 
tions; (2) Codperation and Federation 
of Rural Social Agencies. 

Courses in Rural Economics.—First- 
year students: (1) The Field of Rural 
Economics; (2) Some Applications of 
Economic Principles to the Problems 
of Rural Social Life. Second-year stu- 


Countryman 


dents: (1) Business Organization and 
Codperation. 

Courses on the Farm Home and the 
Family.—Second-year students: (1) 
The Farm Boy; (2) The Farm Girl; 
(3) The Farm Woman; (4) Leadership 
for Farm Women and Girls. 

Course on the Rural Social Survey, for 
second-year students. 

Course in Extension Teaching in 
Agriculture, for first-year students. 

Course in Rural Play, for all students. 

Course in Rural Athletics, all 
students. 


for 


The afternoon and evening periods 
were devoted to demonstrations, con- 
ferences, field trips, recreation, enter- 
tainments, and the like. 

The class instruction was supple- 
mented by a large and carefully se- 
lected exhibit of the work of a number 
of country life institutions. 

Because of the very full schedule of 
required work and the distances be- 
tween the College of Agriculture and 
rooming houses, it was found desirable 
to house persons in attendance on the 
school in tents near the college. 

From the beginning the School for 
Leadership has been considered a col- 
lege enterprise and has been directed 
from the general administration office. 
In working out the plans for the school 
invaluable assistance has been given 
by Fred. M. Hill, State Secretary of 
County Work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and by John R. 
Boardman, of the Good Will Home 
Association, of Hinckley, Maine. 
Some of the courses have been given by 
members of the regular staff of the col- 
lege and it has been necessary also to 
call in a number of specialists. The 
persons who served on the faculty of 
the School for Leadership last year 
who are not members of the regular 
staff of the college, are as follows: 

John R. Boardman, B.S., Good 
Will Home Association, Lecturer on 
Rural Leadership. 

Wilbert L. Anderson, D.D., Amherst, 
Mass., Lecturer on Rural Psychology. 

Edwin L. Earp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology, Drew Theological Seminary, 
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Sociology. 

Jessie Field, B.A., Secretary of 
Small Town and Country Work, 
National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Lecturer on 
Leadership for Farm Women. 

Daniel Chase, A.B., Director of 


J., Lecturer on Rural 


Physical Training, Hamilton College, 
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Clinton, N. Y., and Lecturer on Rural 
Health, Sanitation, Hygiene. and 
Recreation. 

While there are many schools for 
rural social workers, so far as I am able 
to learn this is the only school of this 
kind in America offering fundamental 
training for all classes of rural social 
workers. 


NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Beverly T. 


Galloway 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture within the last two 
months has changed in many ways the 
character of its publications with a 
view to increasing their effectiveness 
and getting to the farmers the infor- 
mation which it has in its possession. 
Up to that time there had been an 
independent series of bulletins and 
circulars in each of the thirteen 
bureaus, divisions and offices of the 
Department. Constant difficulty pre- 
sented itself in the past because of the 
inability of the Department through 
existing methods to get out to the 
people the large amount of valuable 
information which had been accu- 
mulated. Under the old system much 
highly technical matter was published 
in the bulletins, and attempt was made 
in some of the bulletins to give a 
popular statement of the scientific 
research. The result was that the lay 
reader was confused by the inter- 
mixing of highly technical material 
with the popular sections designed 
for his information, and _ scientists 
found the bulletins less adapted to 
their scientific needs, because of the 
intermixture of popular statements. 
Under the new plan of publication 
the independent series of bulletins and 
circulars of the various bureaus have 
been discontinued, and have been 
superseded by a departmental sys- 
tem of bulletins written in popular 


language for selected and _ general 
distribution and lay readers, and by 
the Journal of Agricultural Research 
in which hereafter purely scientific 
statement of highly technical matter 
will be communicated to the scientific 
world. All of the bulky annual re- 
ports heretofore issued and which are 
usually from a year to two years be- 
hind the period to which they relate, 
are to be abandoned or modified. 
This will include the annual report 
issued by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the annual report of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, the 
annual report of the Weather Bureau, 
and the annual report of the Bureau of 
soils. 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

The Journal of Agricultural Research 
will be issued about once a month, 
royal octavo in size, of the scien- 
tific magazine type, from 75 to 100 
pages, 12 numbers to constitute a 
volume. Such of the matter in the 
Journal as seems to merit additional 
circulation will be issued in the form 
of reprints or circulars. For the 
present at least, the Journal will be 
confined to the publication of the 
results of research made by the various 
specialists of the Department, but it 
will be extended later to include the 
scientific research work of the State 
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Agricultural Experiment Stations, in 
which event two editors representing 
these stations will be added to the 
Editorial Committee. Extensive 
scientific articles, embodying a com- 
plete report of research investigations, 
will be considered as monographs, 
and may be published as_ supple- 
ments to the Journal. The first issue 
of the Journal appeared October roth. 

In addition, permission will be given 
to specialists to publish technical 
reports in journals of scientific socie- 
ties or technical magazines specializing 
in highly restricted fields of scientific 
endeavor. 

The Journal will be distributed only 
to Agricultural Colleges, technical 
schools, experiment stations, libraries 
of large universities, and certain Gov- 
ernment depositories and institutions 
which make suitable exchanges. Mis- 
cellaneous applicants will be able to 
secure the Journal for fifteen cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENTAL BULLETINS 

The Department series of Bulletins 
will hereafter include information de- 
signed for popular and semi-technical 
reading. They will capitalize for pop- 
ular use the discoveries of laboratories 
and scientific specialists. All encyclo- 
pedic matter will be omitted. Much 
of the material which has heretofore 
been published by the Department 
under the term “Circular” will be 
issued in this series. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 

The series of Farmers’ Bulletins 
which has been running for several 
years will be improved to the end of 
making the bulletins strictly informa- 
tional and specific in their nature, 
they include information and instruc- 
tion relating to farming, stock raising, 
fruit growing, etc., and are to be pre- 
pared in the future with particular 
reference to certain regions or districts. 
This will make unnecessary the use of 
general terms or general expressions 
which are of comparatively little use 








in so far as directly helping the farmers 
to solve specific problems. The num- 
ber of these bulletins as well as the 
editions will be considerably increased. 
They will be reduced in size to from 
16 to 20 pages. 


Crop REPORTER SUCCEEDED BY THE 
AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK AND 
THE WEEKLY NEws LETTER 
The Monthly Crop Reporter has 
been discontinued. The crop fore- 
casts which are made and which have 
heretofore appeared in the Crop Re- 
porter, will be telegraphed to the 
various States and summaries issued 
to the press. In place of the Crop 
Reporter a Farmers’ Bulletin known as 
the Agricultural Outlook will be is- 
sued from time to time during the 
crop seasons which will also contain the 
forecasts. This Agricultural Outlook 
in addition to supplying these fore- 
casts, will include special discussions 
of timely subjects in a form that will 
convey to the farmers practical advice 
in dealing with their current pro- 

blems. 

The Weekly News Letter to Crop 
Correspondents which has been estab- 
lished contains a great deal of informa- 
tion on agricultural subjects which 
has been secured and which should 
be given out promptly if it is to be of 
the greatest use. This News Letter 
is circulated chiefly to crop cor- 
respondents, of which the Depart- 
ment has about 40,000. The corres- 
pondents are in a measure the leaders 
of their respective communities along 
agricultural lines. They are requested 
to see that the News Letter, or parts of 
it of local interest, get into the county 
papers. The News Letter, of which 
about a dozen issues have been pub- 
lished, has become extremely popular 
and there are more demands for it now 
than can be supplied. In order to 
prepare and distribute these special 
news letters an agricultural inventory 
of the various agricultural districts 
where agriculture predominates, is 
being prepared. 

The Experiment Station Record, 
Weather Review, and North American 
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Fauna are to be continued but with 
certain modifications. 

The Yearbook will be restricted to 
articles of a magazine type and this, 
it is believed, will add greatly to the 
popularity and value of this volume, 
of which 500,000 copies are printed 
and distributed annually. 

The new plan of publication work 
has been designed primarily to im- 
prove the character of the Depart- 
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ment’s publications, and secondly to 
prevent waste in distribution. Through 
the economies effected, a greater out- 
put of information will become possible 
with the available appropriations. Cer- 
tain changes will be made in the exist- 
ing form of the publications designed 
with the view of improving their 
material, reducing their size, and 
adapting them to wider distribu- 
tion. 


FARM EFFICIENCY 


By K. C. Livermore 


Professor of Farm Management, Cornell University 


FFICIENCY studies are becoming 
popular in the business world. 
They deserve to be popular because 
they have so very frequently resulted 
in greater profits. With the informa- 
tion that is now available on the 
subject of farm management it is 
possible to study the efficiency of a 
farm business. And such _ studies 
promise to be equally as effective 
as in other enterprises. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show one 


method of analyzing a farm business 
and studying its efficiency. 

Such a study should begin with those 
features of the business that have 
most to do with its success or failure. 
Farm surveys conducted in three 
counties of this State and_ similar 
surveys conducted in six or seven other 
states have shown with striking con- 
sistency that success in farming de- 
pends primarily upon just three fac- 
tors. They are: size of business, 


THESE ARE THE MOST EFFICIENT MACHINES FOR HARVESTING A CROP ON 
ROUGH LAND. 
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production, and diversity of business. 
The factor of man and horse efficiency 
also is important. Many other fac- 
tors, such as, distance to market, 
feeding efficiency, breed of cows, type 
of soil, price index, and distribution of 
capital also have considerable effect 
upon profits. But with extremely 
few exceptions, if only the size, pro- 
duction and diversity of a farm business 
are correct, the farm will be profit- 
able. 

The size of a farm business is best 
represented by the number of acres 
actually in crops (grain, hay, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., but not woods, pasture 
or waste land) and the number of each 
kind of productive live stock import- 
ant on that farm. On a dairy farm 
size would be represented by the crop 
acres and number of cows; on a 
poultry farm by crop acres and num- 
ber of hens. 

Or size may be expressed in one 
figure, called productive man work 
units. A work unit is a day of man 
labor. It is known that on the 
average, an acre of hay requires the 
equivalent of one day of man labor or 
one work unit; an acre of small grain 
two work units; an acre of com 
grown in the eastern states six work 
units; an acre of potatoes 12 work 
units; one dairy cow 15 work units; 
cattle or colts running loose two work 
units per head; and the same infor- 
mation for other crops and animals is 
available. Then, knowing the acreage 
of each crop and the average number 
of each kind of animals for the year, 
one may calculate the total units of 
productive work included in the busi- 
ness. Fence repairing, work about 
the house, caring for the work horses 
and similar work should not be in- 
cluded because it is not directly pro- 
ductive. 

The term production covers both 
the yields of crops and the production 
of animals. Production of a farm 
business may be represented by the 
yields per acre of the important crops 
and the receipts per cattle unit, per 
ewe or per hen according to import- 
ance. 





It is easier to study production, 
however, if the crop yields are ex- 
pressed in one number, called crop 
index. The crop index is a compari- 
son with the average yields of the 
region as 100. If the crop index of a 
farm is 80, it means that the yields, 
when weighed by acreage, average 
only 80 per cent of the yields of the 
region, or, if the index is 125, the farm 
is 25 per cent better than the average 
in crop production. 

The production of cattle or other 
stock is measured as follows: the 
sales of products and stock, and any 
increase of the inventory are added 
and from this are substracted the pur- 
chases of stock and any decrease of 
the inventory. The resulting figure 
is then divided by the number of pro- 
ducing stock. In the case of cattle 
the number of cattle units should be 
used in dividing, rather than the num- 
ber of cows, because the increase from 
calf to mature cow is not a product of 
the cow. One cow, steer or bull, or 
two heifers or calves make a cattle unit. 

The diversity of a farm business is 
not so easily measured as size and 
production. It involves the balance 
between crops and stock upon which 
depends the efficient use of pastures 


‘and non-salable feed-stuffs and also 


the supplying of enough but not too 
much manure for profitable crop 
production. Diversity also involves 
the distribution of work throughout 
the day and throughout the year 
which has much to do with the efficient 
use of labor, horses and equipment. 
Insurance against complete failure 
also is concerned. 


The percentage of receipts that 
comes from crop sales together with 
a list of the most important products 
sold gives a fair indication of diversity. 

The work rate is easily measured. 
On most farms the acres of crops per 
man and the animal units (except 
horses) per man show how much pro- 
ductive work the men aredoing. The 
average number of men is found by 
adding together the number of months 
each man worked and dividing by 
twelve. One cow, steer, or bull is 
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counted an animal unit, two heifers, 
calves or colts, seven sheep, five hogs, 
or 100 hens make a unit. Acres of 
crops per horse show how well the 
horses are used. 

But when there are many intensive 
crops like potatoes, cabbage and 
fruits, or when very much stock is 
kept, it is better to measure the rate 
of both man and horse work in terms 
of productive work units. Horse work 
units are calculated by the same 
method used for man work units. 

To illustrate these efficiency factors 
and to show how directly they affect 
profits, a few Jefferson County farms 
will be studied here. In that county 
the principal products are wholesale 
market or factory milk, hay, cattle, 
oats and barley. The factors for the 
average of 670 farms of that region 
are given in the middle column of 
Table I. 

There were 73 crop acres and 15 
cows on the average farm. Alto- 
gether the business provided 416 units 
of productive man work. 


The crop index of 100 represents 


the following yields per acre: corn 
36.4 bushels, corn silage 9.9 tons, 
potatoes 124 bushels, oats 30.8 bushels, 
barley 24.4 bushels, oats and barley 
33-5 bushels, oats, peas and barley 
33.6 bushels, hay 1.44 tons. Receipts 
per cattle unit amounted to $61. 


Of the total receipts from crops and 
stock, 22 per cent came from crops. 
Milk was the only product that 
amounted to $500. 

The labor on the average farm was 
equivalent to 1.7 men for a year. 
Each man farmed 43 acres of crops 
and cared for 12 units of productive 
animals. Each horse farmed 21 acres 
of crops. There were 244 work units 
per man and 62 per horse. 

The average labor income was $609. 
This is what the average farmer in that 
region made above all farm expenses 
and interest on the capital invested in 
the business. Besides this the farm 
furnished him a house and farm pro- 
ducts to use. 

Now let the size, production, di- 
versity and work rate on the average 
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farm be 100 in each case and use it as 
the yardstick with which to measure 
the same factors on the other farms 
shown in Table I. 

Farm 129 had a few more crop acres 
but only half as many cows. There 
were 294 work units. Its size was 
only 71 per cent as large as the average. 
Its crop yields were 15 per cent better, 
but the cattle were very poor. So its 
production was only 88 per cent 
of the average. The tendency in that 
region is toward too great speciali- 
zation on the dairy, but this farm 
had 49 per cent of its receipts from 
crops. Hay was the only $500 
product. The diversity of this farm 
may be called a little better than the 
average. The work rate, however, 
was low, only 67 per cent of the 
average. There was not enough work 
on the farm to keep the men busy. 
This business was weak in size, weak 
in production, fair in diversity and 
weak in work rate. As a result the 
labor income was only $146 or less 
than hired man’s wages for the opera- 
tor. 

Farm 110 had a still smaller business. 
There were only 24 acres of crops and 
eight cows or 175 work units al- 
together. The business was not half 
as large as the average. But the 
production was good, 52 per cent 
better than the average. Both crop 
yields and receipts per cattle unit 
were good. This was the “little 
farm well tilled.”” No crops at all 
were sold and milk was the only large 
product. So there was practically 
no diversity. With such a_ small 
business and no diversity the work 
rate was naturally low. Only 13 acres 
of crops per man were farmed and to 
per horse. In spite of very good pro- 
duction the labor income was only 
$106. The other factors  over- 
shadowed the one good one. 

Farm 29 had a business 56 per cent 
larger than the average. There were 
99 crop acres and 27 cows; 648 work 
units altogether. But production and 
diversity were very low. The work 
rate was about average. With such 
poor production, the more cows and 
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land this man had the worse off he was. 
His labor income was—$177, that is 
he failed to make interest on his in- 
vestment, or paid $177 for the privilege 
of operating that farm. 

On farm 528 the business was about 
two-thirds as large as the average. 
It included 72 crop acres and 10 cows, 
or 267 work units. The crop yields 
were 28 per cent better than the 
average and the receipts per cattle 
unit were $100 or $39 more than the 
average. Production on that farm 
was 44 per cent better than the 
average. It also had very good di- 
versity. Forty per cent of the receipts 
came from crops and there were two 
important products, butter amount- 
ing to $1205 and hay $750. The 
diversity was probably three times as 
good as the average. The work rate, 
however, was low. Only 33 acres 
were farmed per man and six animal 
units cared for per man. There were 
only 121 units of productive work per 
man. This was due mostly to the 
small size of business. Two factors, 
size and work rate were low but, 
production and diversity were very 
good, at least good enough to more 
than offset the others and give a labor 
income of $1006. 

The only strong factor in the busi- 
ness of Farm 536 was its size. There 
were 108 acres of crops and 28 cows. 
It was a business two-thirds larger 
than the average. Production was a 
little under average with both crops 
and cattle. Diversity was just aver- 
age and the work rate was not quite 
average. With all the factors except 
size, only average or a little below, 
but with size two-thirds greater than 
the average, the farmer made two- 
thirds more than the average labor 
income or $1022. 


Every factor in the business of 
Farm 626 exceeded the average. The 
business was more than twice as large. 
There were gt crop acres and 35 cows. 
Some of the cows were registered. 
The business provided 917 work units. 
Crop yields were 28 per cent above 
the average and the receipts per cattle 
unit were good. Each man handled 


25 acres of crops and 14 units of pro- 
ductive stock. Each man could have 
handled easily 1o-15 more acres of 
crops. The work rate was 15 per cent 
above the average. If there had been 
30-50 more acres of crops in the busi- 
ness, probably there would have been 
some crop sales. As it was, there 
were no crop sales. Milk was the 
largest sale, amounting to $3535, but 
it was not the only one. There was 
an income of $500 from cattle so the 
diversity was a little better than 
average. With size well above the 
average and all the other factors 
above, the resulting labor income was 
$1532. 

After realizing the significance of 
these factors and seeing how they may 
be studied on any farm _ business, 
two questions arise. What are the 
ideal size, production and diversity? 
And what are the best ways of attain- 
ing each? 

Table II gives these factors for some 
of the most successful farms of which 
the Department of Farm Management 
has records. Some of these farms 
probably have reached the optimum 
for certain factors, but there is practi- 
cally never a farm that cannot be im- 
proved in at least one. 

It is not possible to say definitely 
what size, production and diversity 
would result in greatest profits. We 
know very well that there is a lower 
limit to each, and though there are 
few examples we know that there is 
also an upper limit. After studying 
successful farms in this State it can 
be said in a general way that to be in 
the successful class, general and dairy 
farms in New York State should 
approach the following descriptions: 


1. There should be from too to 250 
acres of crops and enough stock, 
usually dairy cows, to utilize the 
pasture land, or at least one animal 
unit for every three to five acres of 
crops. The business should provide 
about 1000 units of productive work, 
or, in other words,, be a two to four 
man business. 

2. The crop yields should be from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent better than 
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the average of the region, or about 25 
per cent better than the State average. 
One should not strive for the highest 
yields unless prices warrant intensive 
methods. Receipts per cattle unit 
should be about $100 when wholesale 
prices are obtained. If the cows are 
pure bred this figure should be higher. 
Receipts per ewe should be $7 or bet- 
ter, and receipts per hen at least $2. 

3. Neither crop receipts nor stock 
receipts should be less than 25 per 
cent of the total. Some farms with 
less than 25 per cent of the receipts 
from either crops or stock do very 
well but usually they would do better 
if the other receipts could be added. 
There should be usually from two to 
five important sources of income and 
a few minor ones. 

4. Unless 40 to 50 acres of crops 
are handled by each man (12 months 
of labor) and 6 to 1o units of produc- 
tive animals in addition, the labor is 
not being used to its greatest efficiency. 
A horse should farm from 20 to 30 
acres of crops. 

The size of a farm business may be 
increased in three ways; either by 
buying or renting more land; by 
intensifying the business, that is, by 
growing crops like fruit, cabbage, 
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potatoes and truck, or by keeping 
more stock or pure bred stock instead 
of grades; or both methods may be 
used. Where land is not too high in 
price or rent, it is usually better to 
increase the area. Where land is 
high priced or cannot be obtained, it 
is necessary to intensify or sell out and 
buy a larger farm in another locality. 

The best way to get good crop pro- 
duction is to have good land. The 
difference in natural productivity of 
soils in this State is much greater than 
many people realize. Crop yields 
may be increased also by the better 
farming methods that everybody 
knows. After stock production has 
been improved by selection, good feed- 
ing and good care, one of the best ways 
to still further increase it, is to work 
into pure breds. This is especially 
true with cattle and poultry. 

The best way to improve diversity 
depends upon various conditions. 
Often it is simply a question of sub- 
stituting a cash crop for part of the 
feed crops and buying feed. The 
most successful dairy farms in this 
State raise potatoes and cabbage to 
sell and buy a large part of the feed. 
The cash crops pay for the feed and 
more too and the cows get a better 


FORTY TO FIFTY ACRES OF CROPS PER MAN IS A POSSIBILITY OF MODERN 
MACHINES WHERE THREE OR FOUR HORSE TEAMS ARE USED. 
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CABBAGE IS A PROFITABLE CASH CROP WHEN GROWN ON A GOOD SOIL AND NOT TOO 


FAR FROM MARKET. WHEN PRICES ARE 


ration. Working into pure-breds 
makes cattle an additional product 
on many dairy farms. Very often 
diversity is best improved: by adding 
more land to the farm and having 
another crop to sell. Of course, di- 
versity can be carried to an extreme. 
The addition of an unprofitable enter- 
prise would not increase the labor 
income. Where day labor is abundant 
as it is in some fruit sections at harvest 
time, it is often more profitable to 
concentrate on fruit—not one, but 
several varieties of several fruits. 
The idea is to always use the available 
labor on the thing that pays best at 
the time; to make the best use of 
all pasture land and by-product feeds 
like straw, stalks, bean pods and skim 
milk, and to maintain fertility in the 
way that is most economical under the 
conditions. 

More farms miss real success be- 
sause the business is too small than 
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for any other single reason. Lack 
of diversity is the weak factor on a 
great many farms. Poor production 
limits the success of about as many 
farms as does diversity. 

Many farmers know how to mix 
fertilizer, how to figure a balanced 
ration, how to prepare spray materials 
and some keep accounts. But how 
many ever figured their own labor 
income? Or studied their business as 
to its efficiency? Every farmer who 
is striving to get ahead; who is not 
content to merely live and keep what 
his father left him, will profit by such 
a study.* 


*The Department of Farm Management 
will supply blanks for figuring labor income 
to any farmer who wishes them, and if it is 
desired, will figure efficiency factors for the 
business, and mae such suggestions as seem 
practical. Requests for blanks should be ad- 
dressed to Department of Farm Manage- 
ment, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 





THE FARM BUREAU MOVEMENT 


By Lloyd S. Tenny 


State Leader for Farm Bureaus in New York State 


It is well that the farm people get a 
clear conception of the scope of work 
of the Farm Bureaus. We are hearing 
much these days about this new 
development in the field of agricul- 
tural education. It is well that we do 
not become over enthusiastic and 
expect too much from it. Even if 
successful, to an extreme, it would not 
revolutionize the farming in any lo- 
cality. It is doubtful, however, 
whether we want a revolution even in 
agriculture. Properly directed, how- 
ever, the Farm Bureaus should ac- 
complish much toward bringing better 
farming closer to the ordinary farmer 
of the State. 


THE Farm Bureau A LocaLt MOovE- 
MENT 

The Farm Bureau differs from most 

other so-called extension agencies in 

agriculture in that it does not repre- 


sent nor is it projected from the State 
College of Agriculture, the State 
Department of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station, nor the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The State Leader of the work has 
his office with the College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, but the county 
agents have no connection whatever 
officially with any of the State institu- 
tions. They are, however, appointed 
collaborators of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and thus 
become employees of the National 
Government and receive free use of 
the mail for their public corres- 
pondence. The county agent becomes 
a resident of the county. His work is 
largely under the control of a com- 
mittee of local people and it depends 
almost entirely upon the people of the 
county whether there shall be a 
county agent within that county. 
The State Leader is willing to co- 
6perate to the fullest extent with any 
county that wishes to organize the 
work. After the work has started, he 


assists the county agent in whatever 
way he can by advice and personal 
visits. The State Leader, however, 
makes no effort to establish new 
bureaus in counties which are not 
ready for the work or where the farm 
people do not feel the need of a county 
agent. 


How Farm BuREAUS ARE FINANCED 

At the present time, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture through an 
appropriation made by the Legislature 
during its session of 1912~13, has the 
sum of $600 which it can use for farm 
bureau work in any county. The 
eighteen counties now maintaining 
the work in New York State all receive 
this sum from the State Department of 
Agriculture. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture has arranged to have the 
State money paid in monthly install- 
ments of $50, the sum being sent each 
month to the treasurer of the Farm 
Bureau Association. 

In the counties where the work was 
first started, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture contributed 
toward the support of the county 
agent. Support from this source is 
now received by ten counties, generally 
to the amount of $1200 per year in 
each county. No additional funds, 
however, will be available from this 
source until Congress appropriates 
a larger sum of money for the work. 

The additional money needed to 
carry on the work in a county must 
come from local sources. In most 
counties, a large share of this additional 
fund has been received from the Board 
of Supervisors of the county. An- 
nual sums varying from $600 to $1500 
or even more, have been voted by 
the Supervisors. The money which 
is so voted should be made payable to 
the proper official of the Farm Bureau 
Association, which officer should be 
under bond, and who should make 
payments from the sum through the 
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voucher system. In the past, espec- 
jally in the beginning of the work, 
certain railroads contributed gener- 
ously to the work. At the present 
time, nearly all the roads contribute 
a nominal sum toward the salary of the 
county agent and also furnish free 
transportation over the lines of their 
road running through the county. 
Certain railroads have also been giv- 
ing splendid support to the work and 
have been aiding in securing cheaper 
sources of lime, fertilizers, and other 
farm supplies. In several counties a 
large share of the money to support 
the work has come from voluntary 
contributions. Farmers, merchants 
and bankers have all contributed in 
order to get the work started. The 
granges, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other similar organizations have also 
been active in assisting to finance the 
work in some sections. 

The total sum needed to carry on 
the work of a county agent success- 
fully is comparatively large and no 
county should undertake the work 
without sufficient funds in sight. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars seems the 
very least that would be required and 
at least that amount should be in 
sight annually for a period of not less 
than two years, since positive results 
should not be looked for under that 
time. The sum of $4000 annually 
would be far more satisfactory, and 
could be used to secure a better trained 
county agriculturist and will provide 
more money for necessary expenses. 
An automobile is almost a necessity 
for it has been found to double the 
efficiency of the work. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FARM 
BUREAUS 

To accomplish much in this work 
requires an active organization back 
of the county agent. No individual 
working alone can much influence 
farming ina community. The strong- 
est feature in a Chamber of Commerce 
should not be the secretary of the 
Chamber, but ought to be the organi- 
zation of the Chamber itself. An 
organization back of Farm Bureaus 
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should be strong enough to accomplish 
things for the farmers which the 
individual farmers cannot accomplish 
for themselves. Unless the people of 
a county interested in better farming 
are willing to codperate and unite in 
an active association to back the 
county agent, then it is doubtful 
whether it is worth while to organize 
a Farm Bureau in that country. 

It is not so important just what kind 
of an organization is effected; the 
important thing is to get the active 
organization with committees to direct 
the work and to assist the county 
agent in his work. In most counties 
there has been formed a membership 
organization with a nominal member- 
ship fee of one dollar. Anyone 
interested in better farming is eligible 
tomembership. There are the regular 
officers elected annually. The Execu- 
tive Committee is the most important 
feature of the organization, for upon 
this committee falls the responsibility 
of directing the work. This committee 
should be comparatively small in 
number and should plan on monthly 
meetings at least. In counties where 
Boards of Supervisors or similar or- 
ganizations contribute largely to the 
support of the work, it is frequently 
arranged to have on the Executive 
Committee representatives from these 
organizations. It is probably best 
to have these representatives nomin- 
ated only by the codperating bodies 
and to leave their final election to the 
members of the county Farm Bureau 
Associations at their annual meeting. 


THE County AGRICULTURIST 


The selection of the county agent in 
New York State for any particular 
county rests primarily with the Execu- 
tive committee of the county organiza- 
tion, although the State Leader re- 
serves the right of approving of their 
choice. As the work has developed in 
this state, it has seemed far better to 
make the responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the work rest within 
the county. This would not be pos- 
sible if the local people were not free 
to select their own county agent. The 
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State Leader is very willing to confer 
with the committee in regard to this 
important matter and will even sug- 
gest names of men who will be ap- 
proved by him, but the final selection 
rests with the executive committee. 
In general there are four requirements 
more or less insisted upon by the State 
Leader for the applicants for county 
agent. First, he should be a farm- 
trained boy. Second, he should have 
a good broad training along agricul- 
tural lines, preferably being a graduate 
of an agricultural college. Third, after 
graduation he should have been en- 
gaged successfully in some line of 
agricultural work, preferably in manag- 
ing actual farm operations. In the 


fourth place, the county agent should 


have a pleasing personality and should 
be able to secure the confidence of the 
farmers with whom he is working. 
Without this last, all the other qualifica- 
tions would be of little use in his work. 


THE WoRK OF THE CouNTYy AGRI- 
CULTURIST 

There are many different ideas of 
what the county agricultural agent 
must do. As a matter of fact, county 
agents now employed in New York 
differ widely in their methods of work. 
We do not know yet just the character 
of work that will’ be most effective. 
It is doubtful whether there will ever 
be a set plan for every county agent. 
The individuality of the man will 
probably determine to some extent 
the character of his work. Certainly 
it will be true that the character of 
the agriculture of the county will in- 
fluence the work greatly. The follow- 
ing are some of the principles which 
appear to be developing from the work 
so tar: 


1. The county agent is not an office 
man. His work is with the farmers on 
their own farms. 


2. The county agent is primarily 
not an institute man or a lecturer. 
A certain amount of this work is 
permissable, especially as it often gives 
a new man a good opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with many farmers. 
Frequently, too, it is possible to get in 
touch with good codperators at meet- 
ings. 

3. The work of the county agent is 
primarily not experimental; he is to 
take the principles which have been 
worked out at the experiment stations 
and in other ways and have them 
adopted by the farmers themselves. 

4. In order to reach a majority of 
the farmers within his territory, it is 
necessary for him to work with groups. 
A demonstration plot may be worked 
out on an individual farm and this 
must be used as an example for the 
farmers in that community. Field 
meetings can be held from time to time 
to follow the work of this demonstra- 
tion. 

5. Farm surveys must be made and 
labor incomes determined in order to 
assist the county agent in determining 
what type of farming is most profitable 
in his locality. Many county agents 
can use this type of work best in carry- 
ing on their work, and every county 
agent should make use of these surveys 
to some extent. Without the farm 
surveys or some other very definite 
line of work, the county agent is 
rather liable to do aimless work and 
sooner or later, he will find that his 
entire time is being used up with small, 
insignificant duties and the greater 
agricultural problems of the county 
are never reached. 


If you are thinking of organizing a farm bureau (and I hope you are 
thinking of it), then I want to ask three questions: Just what do you 
desire to accomplish? From what point or direction should the move- 
ment arise,—from the farming country or from the town? Should the 
nature of the enterprise be voluntary and educational, or <hould it be 
political and paternalistic? 

L. H. Battey in “York State Rural Problems.” 





READING FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES 


By Sarah B. Askew 


New Jersey Public Library Commission 


R. Dooley, in a dissertation to Mr. 
Hennessey on rural conditions 
at the time of the appointment of the 
Country Life Commission, pictures 
the farmer’s wife washing dishes by 
machinery and at the same time read- 
ing ‘Lottie, the Beautiful Cloak Mo- 
del.”’ It might take some research to 
find the mechanical device on which 
he based his dish-washing machine, 
but he might have derived his idea 
of the reading matter from a survey 
made by one of the Library Com- 
missions. 

Taking about fifty villages and the 
same number of rural communities 
scattered throughout the State as a 
basis for the survey, it was found 


that among the 25,000-odd inhabitants 
of the 100 villages and communities, 
only 3,500 books were owned. 


It is 
pleasant to relate that more than half 
of these were Bibles, but sad to say, 
the greater part of those that were not 
Bibles were melodramatic, badly writ- 
ten, poorly printed histories of great 
catastrophies, ranging in age from that 


of the Charleston earthquake to the 
latest at the time the survey was 
made. It is just as well to state that 
the person making the survey did not 
consider the preponderance of this 
kind of literature to indicate a delight 
in human misfortune, or a pessimistic 
turn of mind on the part of the rural 
inhabitants, but considered it a tribute 
to the diligence of the book agent. 
The rest of the 3,500 was made up 
of “‘Doctor’s books,” so-called religious 
novels, a few ‘handbooks of informa- 
tion” giving every kind of information 
(?) except the kind you want, and a 
sprinkling of novels which had in their 
time been “‘novels of the day.”” Some 
of the churches had Sunday School 
libraries, consisting mostly of Elsie 
books and Pansy books. There were 
few books in the schools. Seven 
schools were in one township but nota 
single book of any kind excepting text 
books. Neither did they have wall 
maps, nor charts. This 3,500, how- 
ever, only included known and ac- 
knowledged ownership; there was a 
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much larger surreptitious ownership 
and circulation of books among the 
boys and girls. 

The woman in charge of the survey 
had been told so often that the day 
of the dime novel was over, that she 
had begun to believe it; but this 
belief was shattered in very short 
order. These boys and girls were 
buying and circulating dime novels 
among themselves to a_ surprising 
extent. The girls’ favorite authors 
were Laura Jean Libbey, Mrs. E. D.N. 
Southworth, Mary Cecil Hay, The 
Duchess, Mary Jane Holmes, Charlotte 
Braeme. Books of the type of “‘Nellie, 
the Beautiful Sewing Machine Girl’ 
were in high favor. Their number 
and similarity suggested that there 
was somewhere a factory for turning 
them out by the thousands. The 
boys’ favorite authors were of the 
Jesse James, Wild West, Old Sleuth, 
Young Sleuth and Nick Carter class, 
with a sprinkling of Alger and Optic. 
Some of the favorite titles were ‘A 
Poisoned Rosebud, or, a Tragedy of 
the Elevated,” ‘“Highwayman at Six- 
teen,’ ‘‘Blood-Red Hand.” 

Most of the boys, when asked what 
they were going to be in life, said, 
“We've got to be farmers; there 
ain’t nothing else for us to do because 
we can’t learn nothing else’; some of 
them said that the telegraph operator 
in the small railroad station would 
teach them telegraphy if they had 
time to study and practice it. Most 
of them expressed a great desire to get 
to town and “leave this God-forsaken 
place”; few.of them could compre- 
hend the fact that a book could mean 
anything but just something tiresome 
to study in school, or a forbidden 
paper-back volume to read for excite- 
ment, or a last resort to pass away 
the time on Sunday. That a book 
could teach a trade, or impart really 
useful information to help one in 
living, was something almost too 
ridiculous to even consider. 

Dr. Draper has said that it is upon 
the country that the nation has de- 
pended in the past for sane thinking, 
sound men and women with conserva- 
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tive judgment, but if the country 
communities are to continue to so 
serve the nation, the boys and girls 
of the rural districts must have the 
same advantages as the boys and 
girls of the urban districts. With a 
dearth of books which are the source 
of sane thinking, and the material 
for acquiring knowledge, the rural 
districts are certainly in a fair way to 
lose their prestige, for country air and 
country scenery unaided can not 
produce men and women fitted to 
take their places as leaders of the 
nation; nor can the country child, 
educated in the bookless, mapless, 
one-room school-house, compete with 
the city child, trained to the use of 
books and surrounded by those best 
fitted to meet his needs. 

It began to be apparent that some- 
thing must be done to supply reading 
to the rural communities. A system 
of traveling libraries seemed to be the 
best solution of the problem. The 
name indicates just what these libraries 
were intended to be—small collections 
of books to’ be sent to different towns 
or districts, where they would be kept 
until read; then exchanged for others, 
and so the books would travel from one 
place to another until worn out. 
These libraries, as first sent out, con- 
sisted of small, fixed groups of about 
fifty books. A community applying 
for library privileges received one of 
these groups, and if some of the books 
did not suit them it was expected that 
others would. A charge was made to 
each group of people so served, the 
amount varying in different States 
from two dollars to five dollars a year 
for the use of the books. The libraries 
could be exchanged as often as desired 
during the year, the State, or organiza- 
tion in charge of the system paying 
the express charges. Sometimes no 
charge was made and the community 
paid the cost of transportation. 

The first system was a State system, 
inaugurated by the State of New York. 
Most of the systems in operation to- 
day are State systems, supported 
by appropriations, but others were 
started and are now supported by 
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women’s clubs, school boards, and 
even railroad companies. When these 
libraries were first put into circulation, 
twenty years ago, it was thought that 
the “problem of rural reading was 
solved’”’ and many articles were writ- 
ten on “‘books for all the people.” It 
did seem, at first, that this was true, 
as in the beginning the farmers took 
interest; but it soon began to die out, 
and to all inquiries as to the 1 
for this came such answers as ‘“‘Books 
don’t get us nowhere,”’ or, ‘‘The books 
don’t suit us.” After contending with 
this “Books don’t get us nowhere”’ 


for several years, those in charge of the 
various systems began totake thought. 
Evidently the reading habit was not 
developed in the country communi- 
ties. This condition no doubt has 
arisen from the lack of books, but it 
had to be faced. The thing most 
needed was not so much a supply of 
books, as a way of arousing the people 
to the necessity and value of reading; 
to teach them that books were not 
just “‘woman’s foolishness,”’ or a “‘tar- 
nation nuisance that keeps the child- 
ren up so late you can’t get them up 
in time to do anything before they 
go to school in the morning.”” The 
traveling library commissions decided 
to employ people for this pur- 
pose. 
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These people spoke at harvest 
homes, visited granges, talked to 
merchants, tried to interest the school 
children, worked to get the teachers 
to train the children to use books and 
teach them to turn to books in after 
life, as well as to teach them the 
mechanics of reading. They drove 
through the country, stopping here 
and there to visit farmhouses and 
hold wayside conversations, trying 
to show the people how books could 
come in touch with their lives. They 
pointed out that the end and aim of 
these libraries were not merely to place 


GIRLS’ LIBRARY 
READING CLUB IN 
A TOWN OF 300 
INHABITANTS. 


a copy of the latest best-seller in every 
person’s home, but to give the country 
boy and girl the same chance in life 
as the city boy and girl, to enable them 
to know and appreciate good literature, 
to give them books to enable them to 
find out what work they would like to 
take up and to help them study that 
work. They showed that these books 
were meant to help the farmers grow 
better potatoes and market them to 
better advantage, to help the farmer’s 
wife do her cooking with less work and 
better results, to help the small town 
merchant and artisan in their work, 
to show the people how the country is 
governed and keep them in touch with 
the political and economical questions 
of the day, and last, but by no means 
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least, to bring them in contact with 
the outside world and to give them 
pleasure. 

After trying many kinds of people 
it was impressed upon those in charge 
of the work that the traveling library 
visitor must be someone with a liking 
for people, and someone thoroughly 
conversant with and in sympathy 
with rural conditions. They also 


learned to eliminate the missionary 
spirit, as it was found that the feeling 
“We come to bring culture to this 
district”” on the part of the traveling 


HAMILTON SQUARE TRAVELLING LIBRARY 
IN GRANGE. 


library worker would go far toward 
defeating the purposes of the system. 
One countrywoman expressed the feel- 
ing of the majority when she told a 
traveling library visitor, ‘“We like you, 
because you are just common, like us.“ 

The workers who went out to do 
this campaigning began to take note 
of the fact that all rural communities 
are not alike, that all country people 
by no means have the same interests, 
and that ‘farmers isn’t just farmers, 
and nothing more.”’ <A better under- 
standing of the nature of the problem 
made them realize that libraries all 
cut out on the same pattern and 
made to assorted. sizes were always 
going to bring forth,the complaint, 


“the books don’t seem to suit our 
people.” So another advance was 
made. A new plan was adopted. 
When a new station was to be estab- 
lished a library visitor should go to 
the town or community, make a sur- 
vey of conditions, enter into the lives 
of the people, find out their likes and 
dislikes, and then a library should be 
made up to suit that individual com- 
munity. Whereas the complaint had 
been made under the old system that 
only the fiction part of the libraries 
was read, as soon as they were adapted 
to the community to which they were 
sent, the non-fiction began to be in 
demand. One State, serving a rural 
population of a little more than half 
a million, found it necessary, in order 
to meet the demand for books on 
agricultural topics, to add to its 
collection, in about fifteen months, 
three thousand books on different 
phases of this subject. The same 
was true to a greater or less extent of 
all books in the useful arts class. 
Science and biography also became 
popular. 

So many demands came in for books 
on special topics to be included in 
these small collections that the readers 
began to grumble that there were not 
enough books of general interest, 
and so there came another develop- 
ment in the work—“‘special loans.”’ A 
rule was made that a system of special 
loans should be put in operation, 
whereby any individual in a com- 
munity, having a traveling library 
might borrow, through that library, 
a book or books on any subject in 
which he or she might be interested; 
these books being sent in addition 
to the regular collection, without 
extra cost; this rule, however, not 
to apply to school text-books. In this 
way any man or woman, boy or girl, 
can obtain through the traveling 
library, books on any subject what- 
soever, and can keep these books for 
individual use until they have served 
the purpose for which they were bor- 
rowed. 

The special loan privilege resulted in 
an enormous increase in requests for 
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books on more specialized topics, 
and books of more serious purpose 
and requiring study rather than casual 
reading. The traveling library really 
began to help the boy and girl com- 
plete their education after they left 
school, to enable people to do better 
work and make better citizens of 
them. This system is not expensive, 
as through inter-library loans many 
of the requests coming from rural 
communities are filled with books 
borrowed from the larger libraries 
of the State, and occasionally from 
the Library of Congress. This special 
loan privilege has been extended to 
communities not having libraries. In 
replying to requests coming from such 
communities an effort is made, gener- 
ally with success, to get the inquirer 
interested in establishing a library 
for the town or district. Special 
loans are also made to libraries, so 
that the smallest library can promise 
to supply the people with books they 
need for study or research. 

A short list of the subjects on which 
material has been requested will show 
the wide range: Moving pictures, ice- 
cream and_ soda-water fountains, 
Guinea pigs, geology, higher criti- 
cisms of the Bible, swans, Mormons, 
swine, apples, child labor, soils, woman 
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suffrage, gardening, dress-making, Cel- 
tic literature, manual training, drama- 
tic art, fisheries, co-operation among 
farmers, chemistry, rubber tires, ma- 
chinery, pre-Shakesperian drama, tele- 
graphy, domestic hygiene, nursing, 
sewage disposal, single tax, horses, 
American poets, laundry work, Baron 
Liebeg’s extract, Monroe doctrine, 
etc. Many of the demands are for 
books for learning trades and making 
commercial ventures. 

The traveling library workers began 
to see results. In a magazine there 
would appear a picture by an artist 
to whom they had sent material for 
studying the subject of that drawing. 
A newspaper would publish an account 
of the winning of the first prize in 
corn-growing by a boy who had ap- 
plied to them for books. Again, a 
man would secure his degree by a 
thesis which books so supplied to him 
had enabled him to write. There 
would come to their notice boys who 
had been helped to enter technical 
schools, girls who had passed their 
examinations for teachers, men who 
were making a better living, ministers 
who were preaching better sermons, 
and even poultry raisers who were 
raising finer ducks and chickens be- 
cause of the help so given. 


(To be continued in February issue) 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL 
BANQUET 


By W. D. 


"THE most important event in the 

social world of the New York 
State College of Agriculture has come, 
been thoroughly enjoyed, and is a 
thing of the past. Everyone who 
was sufficiently lucky to crowd into 
the Cafeteria of the Home Economics 
Building, Friday, December sth, went 
home smiling. This happiness re- 
sulted from the really high character 
of wit which the speakers of the even- 
ing possessed to a remarkable degree. 


Hill, ’16 


This truly sparkling wit was aptly 
interspersed throughout the talks with 
sound ‘‘food for thought” and each 
person will remember that two hours 
as very inspiring. 

There are several things necessary 
to make a banquet a success; attrac- 
tive surroundings, good food, con- 
genial people, a competent toast- 
master, and short, snappy speeches. 
Every one of these was present to 
a marked degree. First, thanks to 
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Dr. White of the Department of 
Floriculture, the room was artistically 
decorated with climbing Euonymus, 
Evergreens, palms, and ferns. On the 
tables, which were so arranged that 
everyone could see and hear the 
speakers, were a carnation and an 
attractive menu at each plate to wel- 
come the guests. Among other things, 
the menu informed one that the guests 
of the evening were: Dean E. F. 
Nichols of the College of Arts, Dr. 
W. H. Jordan of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, and Lieutenant T. H. 
Twesten. Mr. Coleman’s orchestra 
livened the dinner period with the 
latest music, and the continuous hum 
of converation proved that the 450 
members of the “Agricultural Family” 
present were congenial. For any ban- 
quet which the Cafeteria is responsible 
it is unnecessary to give the menu. 
The food was plentiful and good. 
The evening was very appropriately 
opened with the singing of the Alma 
Mater. After the tables were cleared, 
Professor Everett told us that it was 
not necessary for him, as toastmaster, 
to “break the ice.” The College of 
Agriculture was likened to a big 
family and he was glad that he now 
belonged to it even though he con- 
sidered himself a “‘frosh,’”’ this being 
his first year with us. When he en- 
tered Cornell about twenty years ago 
his mother wanted him to study 
agriculture. “‘What a fool I was!” 
It is impossible to give in full Pro- 
fessor Everett’s many keen remarks. 
It is necessary for me to say, however, 
that, of all toastmasters I have ever 
heard, none has ever approached him 
in wit and aptness of introduction. 


It would be desirable to report in 
full each of the talks. This shows 
how good they were. For obvious 
reasons a brief summary will have to 
suffice. J. J. Swift, ’14, president of 
the Agricultural Association, was the 
first speaker introduced. His sub- 
ject, “The Future,”’ was ably handled. 
He emphasized the desirability of the 
college man making practical agricul- 
ture his vocation. It is granted that 
there are many rural problems of 
vitalimportance. The ‘‘college-farmer’”’ 
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is the logical leader of the com- 
munity and his job is harder than the 
teacher’s or the business man’s. Col- 
lege men must be prepared for life’s 
work and it is important that practical 
experience be gained before leaving 
college to fit a man for his work. 
Graduates are needed in the country 
more than in any other line of work 
and if necessary the graduates should 
borrow money to buy a farm of their 
own. Education is the solution of 
rural problems. 

Professor Everett explained that it 
is a mistake that the Agricultural 
students are not loyal to the Uni- 
versity. The Agricultural students 
do not think less of the University but 
more of their College than any other 
students on the Hill do of theirs. 
This loyalty is attributed to the 
wonderfully inspiring spirit of Dean 
Bailey which permeates the great 
College for which he is so largely 
responsible. Besides being a _ great 
poet, Dean Bailey is the greatest 
leader of.agricultural thought in the 
world. He is a creator and a maker. 
No other man could fill Dean Bailey’s 
place more acceptably, Professor 
Everett said, than Director Stocking. 

This compliment caused Director 
Stocking to remark that he now under- 
stood how a “pancake feels when 
molasses is spread on it.’’ Many 
exceedingly complimentary expressions 
in regard to Dean Bailey were given 
by Director Stocking as well as by 
every other speaker of the evening. 
Dean Bailey had sent word that he was 
sorry he could not be present in person 
but would be at the banquet in spirit. 
A few excerpts from Dean Bailey’s 
book, “‘York State Problems,’’ were 
read. Parts of a letter from a practical 
farmer of this state to Dean Bailey 
were also read: ‘‘The Farmers’ business 
is administrative—he is handling God’s 
products.” ‘‘Farmers use soil, rain, 
and sun—the implements of the 
Almighty.”” This expresses Dean 
Bailey’s idea of farming. 

The quartet rendered such appre- 
ciated numbers that the toastmaster 
said if he were running things, there 
would be no more speeches; he would 
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“Jet them sing.’’ Dean Nichols spoke 
on the ‘‘Virtue of Intemperance.’’ He 
illustrated his meaning by telling how 
when he worked for Edison the latter 
would work regular hours till the 
final phase of the experiment, when 
he would work from 30 to 4o hours 
without rest till the crucial period 
was past and the experiment was 
proved a success or a failure. Crises 
come not in the common things of 
life but at periods when a person is 
working at something worth doing. 
Achievement is obtained only -by 
throwing discretion and thought of 
the future to the winds till the vital 
period is past. This applies to farmers 
since some of our most important and 
difficult problems are in agriculture 
and they must be solved by college 
men and women. Dean Nichols ex- 
pressed the hope that some day such 
an important social problem would 
come to each the solution of which 
would make us stay awake nights and 
be intemperate till the correct decision 
had been made. 

A bout of friendly personalities be- 
tween Professor Everett and Mr. 
Rogers, ’14, chairman of the banquet 
committee, preceded a talk by the 
latter on the ‘“‘Duties of the Present.’’ 
He strongly emphasized the employ- 
ment of our spare time in improve- 
ment of ourselves for life’s business. 
Dean Bailey was used for an example 
of a man who is getting much out of 
life because he is “sensitive to his 
surroundings.’”’ This is very import- 
ant for the enjoyment of life as well 
as for preparation to carry our re- 
sponsibilities. We should seek asso- 
ciation with the Professors and the 
students. Attend those splendid lec- 
tures on many subjects which are so 
common in the University, and by all 
means do not neglect the books in the 
library. Now Is OUR OPPORTUNITY! 

Dr. Jordan expressed his sorrow that 
he was not an alumnus but said he 
was the next best thing, a graduate 
student. He very sincerely honored 
the professors of that day, especially 
Professors Caldwell, Anthony, and 
Roberts. Then he expressed the great 
enjoyment and inspiration that his 
friendship for seventeen years with 
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Dean Bailey has been. Dean Bailey 
exemplifies the spiritual and human 
side of life which is the most important. 
Mr. Jordan expanded the idea that this 
school is not supported by the State 
for our benefit primarily, but that 
it is a “policy of the state’ to give 
men and women this sort of a training 
for future life and the State expects 
returns in service, politically and 
otherwise. The weakness of the pres- 
ent generation is lack of feeling of 
obligation to the state and society. 
That but 15 per cent of the men in 
this state voted at the recent primaries 
shows lack of realization of civic 
responsibility. We have very strong 
obligations and if we do not appreciate 
them our education is a failure. Dr. 
Jordan paid a high tribute to the 
Domestic Science Department and 
reminded everyone that there was 
not always the proper responsibility 
shown toward the home. 

Professor Everett expressed his re- 
grets that the other 2000 members of 
the ‘Agricultural Family” could not 
have heard the addresses. They sure- 
ly missed the treat of the year. Every- 
one connected with the management 
of the banquet deserves great credit 
for such a successful affair. The only 
thing we can do is to think about this 
banquet till we can be favored with 
another one in 1914. Let every per- 
son remember the high ideals so ap- 
propriately expressed at the Four- 
teenth Annual Agricultural Banquet 
and may they influence the solution 
of our rural problems. 

On Monday evening, December 
eighth, thirty undergraduates repre- 
senting the student body of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture presented to former 
Director Liberty Hyde Bailey a scroll 
signed by four hundred of the under- 
graduates and faculty members at- 
tending the banquet. The wording 
of the scroll follows: 

“The under signed, assembled at 
the ‘Fourteenth Annual Agricultural 
Banquet, December fifth, send to you, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, our best greet- 
ings. We regret that you are not 
with us. We wish you to know by 
this token that we have not forgotten 
you.” 
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JANUARY, I9I4 


THE COUNTRYMAN announces the 
election of C. W. Moore, ’16, to its 
Business Staff as Assistant Business 
Manager. We thank E. S. Stroyan, 
16, for the conscientious work which 
he has done in this competition. 


We would like to say a 
few words to those men 
who think that in pass- 
ing the New Honor 
System and electing a 
commnittee nominated by the faculty, 
they have performed their duty and 
can now lie back and let the Honor 
System work itself out with aid of the 
Committee. We do not agree with 
these people. 

There is dishonesty among the stu- 
dents or no new Honor System would 
have been necessary. 


The 
Honor 
System 


If every man 
who believes in the Honor System will 
get back of the Committee, and see 
that dishonesty is no longer tolerated 
in the College, the System will succeed. 
Otherwise it will fail. The man who 
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does not report a cribber has failed in 
his duty to his College. 

The students are taking 
a more active part in 
Farmers’ Week plans 
than in former years. 
There are two new student projects 
which should add materially to 
Farmers’ Week. 

One new feature this year will be a 
joint entertainment to be given in the 
new Auditorium by all the organiza- 
tions in the College on Wednesday 
evening, February 11th. Each organi- 
zation is contributing either a number 
on the program or some decorative 
feature. The way in which these 
organizations work together toward a 
common end shows another side of the 
Ag. spirit. 

The proceeds of the entertainment 
are to be divided into four parts, a part 
going to the Agricultural Association, 
another part to the fund which is being 
raised to distribute ‘York State Rural 
Problems”’ throughout the state, an- 
other part to the Girl’s Club for their 
new club house, and another part to 
the Student Loan Fund. Other divi- 
sions may be made. 

The entertainment will have an 
educational value. It will be a credit 
to the college and we hope it will be an 
annual affair. 

A number of students in the College 
in codperation with the Extension 
Department have arranged a program 
for farm boys from 15 to 20 years of 
age. It will consist of lectures and 
judging contests in Animal Husbandry, 
Dairy Industry, Farm Crops, Poultry 
Husbandry, Pomology and possibly in 
other departments. The program will 
be given on Friday and Saturday, 
February 13th and 14th. The ex- 
penses of the boys are to be borne by 
the organizations or individuals 


Farmers’ 
Week 
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sending the boys. The Committee 
will meet the boys at the trains, make 
arrangements for their room and board 
and keep them informed as to the pro- 
gram. It is probable that a program 
for farm girls will be arranged by the 
young ladies in the College. 

It is urged that granges and other 
rural organizations will consider send- 
ing boys and girls. The program will 
be of good educational value to them 
and will encourage them to get an 
agricultural education. All organiza- 
tions interested should communicate 
with J. Robert Teall, 214 Thurston 
Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of 
the Student’s Associa- 
tion will be held on 
Wednesday of Farm- 
er’s Week at Io A.M. 
Important reports on the year’s activi- 
ties will be presented. A permanent 
secretary will also be elected in place 
of Professor A. R. Mann who has 
resigned. Wednesday evening there 
will be a reception of all former stu- 


The 
Students’ 
Association 
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dents, regular, winter course and 
special. Members of the Faculty and 
undergraduates will also be present. 

Farmers’ Week is becoming more 
and more a time of re-union for former 
students, and each year an increasing 
number return. The Association is 
making a special effort this year to 
increase the re-union spirit and the 
number returning. The interest and 
support of the former students help 
the resident teaching in the College 
and the work throughout the state. 
Our college must have this interest and 
support if it is to remain a strong and 
growing institution. 


There seems to be a 
The Bailey 
Number 


demand for copies of 
the Bailey Number and 
we have procured an 
extra supply. These copies are on sale 
for twenty-five cents. We offer a Bailey 
Number with a year’s subscription for 
one dollar and with a subscription and 
a copy of York State Rural Problems 


for $1.75. 


NEW COUNTRY OPPORTUNITIES 


It is not only in actual farming that persons are to be needed in the open 


country: 


the practice of customary professions and occupations is to take 
on added importance in country districts. 


The country physician, veteri- 


narian, librarian, pastor and teacher are to extend greatly in influence and 


opportunity. 


But aside from all this, new occupations and professions are to arise. 


There will be established, out in the open country, plant doctors, plant 
breeders, soil experts, health experts, pruning and spraying experts, farm 
machinery experts, drainage and irrigation experts, recreation experts, 
market experts and many others. These will all be needed for the purpose 
of giving special and expert advice and developing leadership in particular 
lines. We shall be making new applications of rural law, of engineering, of 
social service, of business methods for agricultural regions, and new types 
of organization. 
L. H. Baitey, in “York State Rural Problems.” 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


A DIRECTORY OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Crew—Captain, M. F. Abell, ’14. 
Baseball—Captain, F. E. Rogers, 

"14; Manager, R. C. Shoemaker, ’14. 
Cross Country—Captain, F. F. Sul- 

livan, ’15. 

Soccer football—Captain, R. H. 
Cross, ’14; Manager, A. G. Landres, 
"16. 

Basketball—Captain, R. F. Steve, 
"14; Manager, T. M. Gray, ’14. 

Agricultural Association—President, 
J. J. Swift, ’14; secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Pritchard, ’15. 

Senior class—President, L. E. Card, 
’14; secretary, J. G. Wilkin, ’14. 

Junior class—President, E. C. Hein- 
sohn,’15; secretary, A. W. Wilson, ’15. 

Sophomore class—President, Stuart 
Wilson, °16; Secretary, Miss Ruth 
Smith, 16. 

Freshman class—President, A. W. 
Richards, Special; secretary, D. C. 
Thompson, ’17. 

Student Loan Fund—Chairman, R. 
C. Shoemaker, ’14. 

a a ae 

The December Assembly of the 
College of Agriculture was held in the 
Main Auditorium on December 4. 
The platform was tastefully decorated 
with flowers by the Floriculture De- 
partment. The program included a 
solo number by the Men’s Glee Club. 
It was very well rendered and enjoyed 
by all. Mr. J. J. Swift before intro- 
ducing Director Stocking, the speaker 
of the evening, urged the winter course 
students, who were present, to take an 
interest in the Assembly and in other 
activities of the College. Director 


Stocking in his speech traced the 
growth of agricultural education in 
New York State from its first agita- 
tion to the present time. The first 
attempt at the establishment of a 
school for agriculture was made by 
Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute, at 
Albany, in 1824. Its purpose was 
strictly commercial; the question of 
science for its own sake did not enter 
into it. In 1836, as the result of the 
findings of a committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture, formed as 
early as 1819 for the furtherance of 
agricultural conditions, a school with 
capacity for 200 students was founded, 
to be supported entirely by private 
subscription. But funds were not 
advanced, and the project failed. 
The advisability of a college of agri- 
culture was first pointed out by Simeon 
DeWitt, the founder of Ithaca, in 1810. 
This subject was not revived, how- 
ever, until 1849, when it failed to pass 
Legislature by a single vote. Two 
years later a college was actually 
authorized, located at Fayette in 
Seneca county, and a faculty ap- 
pointed. Upon the death of the 
president, soon after his appoint- 
ment, however, the whole matter 
was given up. Still later, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1860, a college of agriculture 
was opened in Ovid with $80,000 
available capital. The outbreak of the 
Civil War caused its immediate col- 
lapse, and further occasioned the 
abandonment for the time being of 
any other similar projects. After the 
war, renewed attention was given to 
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the subject of Agriculture, and at this 
time, which was so favorable to such 
an institution, Ezra Cornell presented 
to the Legislature the proposition 
that he would found a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, pro- 
vided he received their sanction and 
assistance. And so Cornell was found- 
ed, an institution where ‘‘any person 
can find instruction in any subject.” 
Director Stocking then proceeded to 
show the remarkable growth of the 
College of Agriculture after its found- 
ing; how the legislature was from 
time to time persuaded to make 
further appropriations to enable the 
equipment to keep up with the de- 
mands of the ever-increasing student 
body, until now we may truly say 
that Cornell is the largest and best 
equipped, agricultural college in the 


world. 
* ok * 


A summer term, similar in every way 
to the two winter terms has been 


created in the College of Agriculture. 
The advisability of this change has 


long been under consideration, and 
was last spring placed in the hands 
of the Committee on Educational 
Policy for investigation. This com- 
mittee consists of Professors Walter 
Mulford, ’99, J. G. Needham, ’98, 
J. E. Rice, ’90, G. N. Lauman, ’97, 
E. G. Montgomery, and Lewis Knud- 
son, ’11. Acting on their report, the 
Faculty passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the third term. 

This will probably extend from June 
8 to September 23, with a half holiday 
on Commencement Day, and a full 
day on July 4. The course is intended 
primarily for advanced undergradu- 
ates, graduate students and instructors 
from this and other universities. 
No undergraduate will be permitted 
to register unless he has com- 
pleted his Freshman and Sophomore 
years. 

As the matter now stands, it will be 
possible for the regular four year course 
in Agriculture to be completed in 
three years by the student working 
through the two summers following his 
Sophomore and Junior years. 


14! 


The Dairy Department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture sent an extensive 
exhibit to the convention of the New 
York State Dairymen’s Association, 
which was held in Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 9 to 12. Many of the faculty 
members and undergraduates in the 
Dairy Department attended the con- 
vention. The purpose of the conven- 
tion was to improve the dairying condi- 
tions of the state. The exhibit sent, 
included the direct results of experi- 
ments carried on by the College and 
covered the methods of making and 
marketing the products of milk. 

* * * 


Agriculture has maintained a clean 
slate so far in the inter-college ath- 
letic games. From 131 men who 
started in the cross-country run, 118 
finished and there were enough of these 
Ag. men to make us win by the low 
score of 40 while Sibley was second 
with 141, C.E. third with 167, and 
Arts fourth with 332. Vere Wind- 
nagle, Ag. ’17, won the race in fine 
shape. In the soccer series, C.E. 
tied their game with Ag. but in the 
playoff, Ag. won by the close score of 
1 too. These two victories give Ag. 
a perfect score of 20 toward the ban- 
ner and prospects are that the good 
work will be kept up. 

H. B. Wheeler, Sp. Ag., won the 
cup in the freshman series and was 
also the first 1917 man to finish in the 
freshman race against Penn. 


* * * 


For the Rochester Fruit Growers’ 
Stage, which will be held at Conven- 
tion Hall in Rochester, January 8th, 
the following men were chosen: R. F. 
Steve, A. B. Dann, A. W. Wilson, 
R. C. Parker, B. W. Shaper, and D. S. 
Hatch, alternate. The prizes to be 
won are the $35 first, the $15 second, 
and numerous special prizes. The 
fruit judging at the New York State 
Fruit Growers’ Association, under 
whose auspices the Stage will be held, 
is to be done by a team chosen from 
the advanced students of this College. 
The team will be in charge of Mr. 
Rogers. 
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Professor A. W. Gilbert, ’o5, gave 
the second of the Sigma Xi public 
lectures on December 8th. The sub- 
ject of the lecture was, ‘‘Methods and 
Scope of Genetics”. It was_ illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

* * * 

The registration in the winter 
courses has reached the 550 mark and 
there are 22 states and England repre- 
sented. New York has a large pre- 
ponderance in the numbers here but 
the number of states represented 
shows that Cornell is known far and 
wide for its agricultural courses. There 
are seven courses of study offered. 
General Agriculture is the most popu- 
lar with 275 students enrolled; Dairy 
Husbandry ranks next, followed by 
Home Economics, Fruit Growing, 
Poultry, etc. 

* * * 

Progress in Dr. Needham’s experi- 
ment in the selective breeding of fish 
will be greatly facilitated by the addi- 
tion of a new pipe carrying cool spring 
water to the hatcheries. This will 
make it possible to raise brook trout. 
It is his intention in the experiments 
to strive toward a fish that will com- 


bine the best food value and hardiness. 
Dr. Needham believes that the day is 
rapidly approaching when the farmer 
who wants fresh fish from the water 
will be compelled to utilize his ponds 
or brook in breeding them himself. 

* * ok 


While on a business trip to Europe 
this fall, Professor G. W. Cavanaugh, 
96, spent several weeks in the rural 
parts of England, Ireland, and France 
where he made a cursory examination 
of agricultural conditions. 

ok * ok 

Professor Moody gave an address 
on November 13 at the meeting of the 
Empire State Forest Production Asso- 
ciation in New York City. The 
subject of the address was ‘‘Forest 
Fire” Protection. 

* * x 

Professor Spring acted as chairman 
of the sub-committee of the National 
Conservation Congress on Forest Plant- 
ing, preparing in this capacity a 
detailed report. Professor Mulford 
was a member of the two committees 
on Forestry Education and Forest 
Investigation, each of which pre- 
pared a report. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


W. H. ALDERMAN. 


08, B.S.A.—Professor W. H. Alder- 
man, located at Morgantown, W. Va., 
has had charge of the Horticultural 
work in that State for the past two 
anda half years. During this time 
the Department of Horticulture has 
undergone a complete reorganization 
and the combined station, college and 
extension staff increased from three 
tosevenmen. The number of horti- 
cultural courses taught in the college 
has been increased from three to 
fifteen, twenty-two. experiments are 
under way and one man is kept in the 
field upon extension work throughout 
the year. 
> Immediately after leaving college 
Mr. ‘Alderman spent a few months 
with the Department of Pomology at 
Cornell engaged in orchard survey 


Bc ee oe ee 
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work. He then became connected 
with the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y. where he remained for three 
years, first as assistant and then as 
Associate Horticulturist. While at 
Geneva he assisted in preparing the 
monograph upon plums, known as 
“The Plums of New York.’’ Since 
going to West Virginia he has pub- 
lished several bulletins, one of which 
contains cost and production records 
of several rejuvenated orchards. 

’90, B.S.A.—Dr. W. W. Root is now 
practicing medicine at Slaterville 
Springs, N. Y. 

‘oo, B.S.A.—Frank S. Wright is now 
with Mr. W. W. Fuller at Briar Cliff 
Manor, in a dairy situated on the Hud- 
son River. 

‘os, W.P.C.—C. L. Opperman de- 
livered an address entitled ‘Problems 
in Marketing Poultry” at the Cor 
Exchange National Bank Corn Show 
and Agricultural Conference held at 
Philadelphia, December 4. 

06, M.S.A.—Mr. A. D. Taylor is 
Associate Landscape Architect with 
the Warren H. Manning Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

06, B.S.A.—C. W. Mann, who has 
been in California for the past three 
years at work for the Division of 
Pomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is east for the 
winter and may be addressed, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

06, B.S.A.—Ora Lee, Jr., has been 
working on his father’s farm at Albion, 
N. Y., since resigning his position with 
the Bureau of Soils at Washington, 
D.C. The farm is devoted chiefly to 
potatoes, apples and beans. 

07, W.P.C.—R. P. Trask is manag- 
ing the Benjamin Poultry Farm at 
Almond, N. Y. 

’o7, Sp.—Announcement has been 
received of the marriage of Gordon 
Hutchins to Miss Alice Bowker, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Henry Bowker, of Concord Mass., 
on October 18, 1913. Mr. Hutchins 
is now manager of his own farm at 
Concord. 

08, B.S.A.,’11, Ph.D.—Everett Wal- 
lace since 1911 has been employed as 
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Plant Pathologist for the Insecticide 
and Fungicide Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

’08, B.S.A.—Jos. Davis, after a 
year’s practical experience as Superin- 
tendent on a stock farm, became 
affiliated with the State Department of 
Agriculture, and rapidly rose to the 
position of Technical Assistant to Mr. 
R. A. Pearson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. He resigned in Feb., 1912, 
to accept the position of Farm Manager 
and Steward of the Mohansic State 
Hospital at Yorktown, N. Y. This 
estate comprises Over 600 acres. 

’08, B.S.A.—Clarence Lounsbury has 
been working on a soil survey of Pope 
County, Arkansas, which has just been 
completed. His address is Bureau of 
Soils, Washington. 


’o8, B.S.A.—Mr. Harry Davis is 
managing the Bonney Brook Farm of 
Saratoga Springs. At the recent N. Y. 
State Fair his single Comb White Leg- 
horns carried off several blue ribbons. 
Mr. Davis has also invented a drinking 
fountain which will be invaluable to 
large poultry farms. 

’08, W.C.—Clarence E. Brett, who 
was at one time atthe head of the 
Winter Dairy Course at Cornell, has 
been appointed to the leadership of the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry in 
the New Hampshire State College. 
Mr. Brett has passed his time since 
leaving Cornell on the N. B. Raine 
Farm in Connecticut. 

’o9, B.S.A.—Mr. W. M. Anderson is 
managing the Turtle Point Farm of 
Saratoga Springs. His R. C. White 
and S. C. Brown Leghorns carried off 
several honors at the recent N. Y. 
State Fair held at Syracuse. 

’o9, B.S.A.—C. M. Bennett is work- 
ing in the office of Farm Management 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 

’o9, B.S.A.—Mr. S. G. Rubinow has 
completed work in the Agricultural 
Normal School at Kalespell, Montana, 
and is at present taking a course in 
Farm Management in the University 
of Wisconsin. He will return to the 
Normal School at Kalespell to do 
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extension work for the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

’09, W.P.C.—A. T. Moir is employed 
by the Hall Mammoth Incubator Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y., as poultry expert. 

‘09, W.P.C.—L. M. Hurd is operat- 
ing his own poultry farm and is devel- 
oping a very superior strain of White 
Leghorn fowls. 


‘10, BS.A—F. W. Messing has 
been appointed to the position of 
Chemist and Bacteriologist for the Reid 
Ice Cream C ompany, Brooklyn. 


"10, W.P.C.—George Martin is 
manager of one of the large poultry 
farms in Pennsylvania at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware. 


ti, B.S.A.—Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Simmons of Lebanon, Indiana, an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Leona, to Mr. H. N. Hum- 
phrey of Washington, D. C.. the wed- 
ding to take place arly in December. 
Mr. Humphrey has been employed in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, since his 
graduation in IQIT. 


‘11, B.S.A.—Warren C. Funk is now 
employed in the office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and is located at Washing- 
ton, D.C: 


"11, W.P.C.—Mrs. Beulah Hickman 
Tompers, who represented the various 
winter courses on the Farmers’ Week 
Stage is managing a successful truck, 
fruit and poultry farm on Rahy yay 


Road, R. F. D. 2, Plainfield, N. J. 


't1, W.P.C:—Mrs. J. Warner Bott, 
“Shore Acres,” Shelburne Falls, Vt., 
has to her credit the enviable record of 
having hatched 720 chickens from 1200 
eggs. She reared 702 of these or 97%. 


’12, B.S.A— Mr. A. M. Goodman is 
with the Dairy Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is 
connected with the Cow Testing 
Association, having charge of the Mid- 
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dle Atlantic States under the super- 
vision of Mr. Helmar Rabild. 


"12, BS.A.. "12, A.B.—James L. 
Strahan and Miss Bessie L. Edwards 
were married on September 17, at the 
home of Mrs. Esther J. Haswell, in 
Ithaca. 

"12, B.S.A.- James L. Kraker is on 
the staff of the H. K. Mulford Com- 
pany as soil bacteriologist. His pres- 
ent address is 321 South 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

12, W.P.C.—W. W. Wichorst was 
engaged last winter giving demonstra- 
tions in extension work in Indiana and 
he has had charge of educational 
exibits for the Poultry Department of 
the State College of Agriculture at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

13, B.S.—W. 


cently accepted 


H. Bronson has re- 
a position as teacher 
of agriculture in the high school at 
Marlborough, Mass. He is planning 
to supplement his work by some 
special studies in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College during the months 
of January and F ebruary. 

13, BS.A—H. M. 
superintendent of a 
farm at Sibley, Mich, 

13, B.S.A.—J. H. Cogswell has been 


engaged in general farming at Etna, 


Harrington is 
certified milk 


13, B.S.A— Budd H. White is help- 
ing his father on their home farm at 
Worcester, N. Y. 

3 B.S.A.—Elwyn H. Dole is 
working for the Winnecook Land & 
Livestock C ompany on their ranch 
at Winnecook, Montana. The chief 
products are sheep, hay, and grain. 

13 B.S.A.—Fred C. Shaw is farm 
manager and teacher of Agriculture 
at the Farm and Trades School at 
Boston, Mass. His address is Thomp- 
son’s Island. 


13, BS.A.—R. H. Hewitt is en- 
gaged in dairy farming at Gouveneur, 
N. Y. 
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You Will Like This Silo 


Every reader of this agricultural college paper 
is looking for a better way of doing things. You 
are interested in better ensilage—better results from feeding. 
You know that a silo must have an airtight, moistureproof 
wall to keep its contents fresh, sweet and succulent. It is 
the wisest kind of economy then, to build a silo that keeps 
ensilage in perfect condition until it is all fed to your stock 
—a silo that is not in continual need of repairs and soon has 
to be replaced. Erect a 


NATCO 
Imperishable Silo 


on your place—it will stand for generations—a most sensible 
kind of monument to your good judgment. The Natco Im- ¢ 
perishable Silo is easily erected by any mason. Made of 
vitrified clay blocks which are reinforced between each layer | 
by continuous steel bands buried in mortar. These blocks 
make a silo wall that never swells, shrinks, freezes nor cracks 4 
—no hoops to tighten—no painting—no continual outlay for | 
repairs. 
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Weatherproof Decayproof 
Verminproof Fireproof 


Build a Natco Imperishable Silo and end your ensilage troubles forever. It’s the 
most attractive as well as the most durable silo you can erect—a valuable addition to 
your permanent farm buildings. 


Write For Free Silo Book Our new silo catalog will interest you— 
describes fully the many features which 
make the Natco Imperishable Silo superior to others. ASK FOR SILO BOOK. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
‘ 
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Rattlesnake Poison Wouldn't 
Answer for Whites of Eggs 


We are told by chemists that the white of an egg 
and the rattlesnake poison are composed identically of 
the same qantities of the same elements. The same is 
true of oil of roses and common coal gas. 

The way chemical elements are combined determine 
largely the chemical nature of the resulting material. 


True it is that 


MTT Ma TT 


looks very much like other white powders, and even 
though chemists’ analysis, as is sometimes claimed, should 
determine ‘‘Wyandotte’’ to be like some other similar 
looking powder, there would still be the possibility of 
a difference in the chemical action of cleaning. 
The fact is, however, that ‘‘Wyan- 
Indian in Circle dotte’’ is positively different from any 
other material used for dairy clean- 
ing. Its ever increasing demand and 
superior quality of cleaning results 
bear witness to this fact. 
Ask your dealer for a sack of 
sat eare oaibbiais “Wyandotte”, or write your supply 
house for a keg or barrel. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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DID YOU SEE IT? 


The BAILEY NUMBER of December 


PRICE 25 cents 


Given FREE with one new subscription to THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN. 


DO IT NOW 


(Cut out and mail this advertisement to THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find one dollar ($1) for the Bailey Number and one year’s sub- 
scription to the Cornell Countryman to begin February 1, 1914. 


Name. 


Address 


(Note: This will include the special horticultural number to 
appear February 1st.) 


Educational Trains 


now bring the facts from the Experiment Station direct 
to the Farmer. 


The Experiment Station men are anxious to discuss the questions of most value 
to the people along the routes. Ask them to bring along an exhibit of fertilizer 
materials and to tell you how to get the most plant-food for your money. 

Recently one train gave demonstrations of actual fertilizer mixing. Soon many 
will do so. Take your fertilizer dealer to these trains. Ask him to sell Potash 
Salts and brands containing six to ten per cent. Potash. 

We shall be glad to send you, free, pamphlets prepared by the best practical 
authorities on fertilizers for various crops and soils, Write today, mentioning 
crops and soils that you wish to improve. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, lll. Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah,Ga. © Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Blde.. Atlanta, Ga, 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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FRUIT TREES 


Grown by Maloney Brothers & Wells Company are the results of many 
years’ experience; no disappointment when they come into fruiting for 
our varieties have been tested 29 years. 

We offer for spring planting 975,000 apple, 850,000 peach, 600,000 
cherry, and thousands of plum, pear and quince trees as well as thous- 
ands of currants, grape vines and a big assortment of ornamentals, roses 
and shrubs. You will save considerable when dealing with an old estab- 
lished firm. Write today for our FREE, wholesale, illustrated catalogue 
of guaranteed true to name trees. 


MALONEY BROS & WELLS CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 


MAK-GRO 
Odorless 
PLANT 
FOOD for 
FLORISTS 


GENE GREENHOUSE WORK 


A Scientific, Improved, Concentrated, Quick-Acting, Complete Fertilizer, made in Non- 
Acid Granular Form from the Highest Grade Materials obtainable. 
Especially adapted to Greenhouse Work for Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 
Special Formulas for General and Special Greenhouse Crops, prepared by men who 


have made a life study of Greenhouse Work—not only in this country but abroad. 

The services and advice of our experts is at your disposal on all matters pertaining to your 
Greenhouse problems. 

MAK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD is put up in various sized packages, and is sold in lots of 
from one pound to a carload. 

The one-pound cans and small packages make a splendid side line for Florists having their own stores. 

Write us for further particulars. 


CONSUMERS FERTILIZER CO.,  sunt*ENew'vort 
APPLE TREES 


The very best that can be grown. Ours are all budded on whole-root French 
seedlings. All the leading varieties, absolutely true to name. Send list of wants and 
let us quote you special prices. Will be glad to send samples to interested parties. 


REFERENCES: Any bank or business house in Geneva. 


The R. G. Chase Company 


Geneva, N. Y. 


In writing to adverti ers please mention THE CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN, 
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THE GROOMING TEST 


Holstein-Friesian Bull, which won the Grand Champion 
Prize at the New York and Illinois State Fairs, 1913, being 
groomed by The Kent Stationary Vacuum Groomer. This 
Groomer is adapted to perfectly clean horses, cattle, etc. Ani- 
mals groomed by the Vacuum Process are made more vigorous 
and can be kept in the best condition for less, as the process 
stimulates them, promotes the growth of hair and makes them 
generally cleaner and healthier. The building in which it is 
installed and nearby buildings can also be cleaned in THE 


SANITARY WAY by its use. 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF POWER. 


The Kent Vacuum Cleaner 
Company,,. Inc. 


111 S. Washington St. 
ROME, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


Any time this winter and early spring when in 
Spray Your Trees Early temperature is not below 40° F. you can spray with 
“SCALECIDE” andkillthescale,eggs and larvaeofinsects wintering ontrees, as well as spore 
of fungi that can be reached by a winter spray. Prepare now fur a good fruit crop next season 


“SCALECIDE”’ 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will absolutely destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without 
injury to the trees. It costsless to spray an orchard with “‘Scalecide”’ than with Lime-Sulfur— 
and you secure better results. We back up this claim, Write today for free booklets— 
“Proof of the Pudding” and “Spraying Simplified”. 
Write to our Service Department for orchard supplies at money-saving prices. 


We are World Distributors for 
Vreeland’s ‘‘“ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


and “Electro” Arsenate of Lead Powder (33%) which, used wet or dry, has no equal in strength 
ortexture, Avoidimitations, B,G.PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 lbs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 lIbs., 100.00 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 
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Once Upon a Time 
pee there was really no way out of it for the 


farmer. Plodding home from the field with his team 

at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 
jobs about the house, barn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 
and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wood to 
be sawed, various machines to berun by hand. But that was once 
upon atime. Today he lets the engine do it. 

Every I HC engine is economical, simple, steady and reliable, 
Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running separator, or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 
energy-wasting small farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


IHC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 
outfits. Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on gas, gaso- 
line, kerosene, naphtha, distillate and alcohol. I HC oil tractors range 
in size from 12 to 60-horse power. 

Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
explainits various points. Get catalogues from him, or write the 


International Harvester Company ofAmerica 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 
i a a a aun au La a ua 
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HAVE YOU YET RECEIVED 


BURPEE’S 


ANNUAL FOR 1914 


which is now being mailed at the rate of more than 
ten thousand copies every day ? 


A BRIGHT NEW BOOK OF 182 PAGES— it is known as 
“THE SILENT SALESMAN ” of the World’s Largest 


Mail Order Seed Trade. It tells only the plain truth about 
the 


Burpee-Quality Seeds that Grow 


Bound with covers lithographed in nine colors, it shows, with the colored 
plates (also in nine colors), Six Novelties and Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, 
and sixteen Beautiful New Flowers, including the most superb “SPENCERS,” — 
as grown at BURPEE’S FLORADALE RANCH, the California “Home of 
Sweet Peas.” 

With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully written 
descriptions it is a SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden, and should be con- 
sulted by every one who plants seeds, either for pleasure or profit. While it is 
never sent unsolicited (except to customers of record), we are pleased to mail it 
FREE to every one who has a garden and asks for it. Shall we mail YOU a 
copy? If so, kindly mention The Countryman and write TO-DAY! 

In the past thirty-seven years (since 1876) 


THE HOUSE OF BURPEE 


Has introduced more distinct New Varieties of Vegetables and Flowers that are 
now in general cultivation than have any three other American firms. Selected 
Stocks are produced upon our own seed farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and California, while FORDHOOK FARMS are famous as the largest and 
most complete trial grounds in America. No Government Experimental Station 
in the world attempts such complete trials each season, and the information here 
obtained is of incalculable benefit to planters everywhere. We travel more than 
thirty thousand miles each season to inspect growing crops, and yet never a 
single mile to solicit an order! We trust, however, that you will read our 
“SILENT SALESMAN.” A postal card will bring it. But* please write 
TO-DAY,—“Lest You Forget.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 
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to Cet Help from Pump Experts 
Dis- 


is best for your purpose. Find out which it is. 
From Write our Mr. Gould, the man who knows all about 


Finding out before you buy will save you money 
pumpsa nd their uses. No charge for this service. 
RELIABLE 


Na me and trouble after you buy a pump or water system. 
Mr. Fruit Grower, you are looking for PUMYPs 


Our Consultation Department is helping hun- 
Free dreds of farmers daily to choose the right pump for 
the test Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, 
Cherry and Quince trees you can buy. 


the right need. There are over 300 types. One 
_ Kelly Trees are sold at Growers’ Prices—shipped : by experts who make nothing but pumps. 
direct from our nurseries in Dansville and guar- They focus all their skill on one product. 
anteed sturdy, free from disease and True to ! And through specializing, manufacturing 
Name. For 27 years we have had the name of costs are lowered. You get best quality at 
knowing how to grow trees right. From seedling ! lowest price. 
to freight car we watch our own trees personally THIS BOOK FREE 
and know that we are shipping just what you | 7 . 
order. We have an up-to-date nursery plant and g Full of facts about pumps. De- 
can ship all orders promptly, as well as grow and | scribes Running Water Systems for 
ship at a lowcost. We give you every advantage Country Homes, how to figure tank 
on price. , ; i capacity, piping, different kinds of 
Write for catalog today, and get our prices. ! eT wells, etc. Write tcday and get it 
(29) 
ELL ROS. pny 5 : 
7 7s _ ¢ eee ERSERINS, 4 The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
160 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. ow 16 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
You'll never regret planting Kelly Trees. ee “ Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 


outsell all others. Goulds Pumps are made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE GREATEST OF NEW INVENTIONS FOR CERTIFIED 
MILK DAIRYMEN IS THE 


Simplicity Milking Machine 


SS as || 


CUPS WITH THE PAIL WHICH ELIMINATES ALL 
RUBBERS WITH WHICH THE MILKER COMES INTO 
CONTACT. Write today for full particulars to 


F. GROFF & SON © 


St. Johnsville New York 


| 
WITH THE METAL TUBE CONNECTING THE TEAT | 
fl 
= 


tees 
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SOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOOO 


Christy Engraving Co. 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, 
if you want to make yuur advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased tosubmit estimates or 
samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 


OOOO OO OOOO ot 
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MORE THAN HALF A MILLION | AIR—TIC Bh 
First-Class Fruit Trees | (ma@Ok> Ue aan 


OF 
PERMANEN 


1 7 
from which to select the varieties best suited No hoops to tighten or 
to your location. Mv Apple, Peach, Pear loosen. 
and Cherry trees are healthy, vigorous, free Don’t order your Silo 
from scale, true to name. I have 200 acres 


1 before you get our free. 
of orchards under my control, from which catalo 
my trees are propagated. Write today for 


my catalogue. CRAINE reine wan SILO 


SAMUEL FRASER 3 Walls 


-therefore 3 times as warm 
and 3 times as strong. 
Let us tell you more. 


Box 1401 Geneseo, N. Y. Tue W.L.Scotr Lumser Co. 
¥. 
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Consulting Agriculturist, Nurseryman 
and Fruit Grower 
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‘orwich, N. ¥. 
Milwaukee, Wie. 


““HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 


Used effectively to kill Mildews 
on Roses and other Plants ... 


Sold by the Seed Dealers. 
For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 


arrre HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


“TRADE + MARS BEACON, N. Y. (Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 


CHR. HANSEN’S | PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


ANISH 
AIRY 


PREPARATIONS 


DANISH RENNET EXTRACT 

The Standard of the World TRADE MARK 

DANISH VEGETABLE BUTTER COLOR 

The best Vegetable Color on the market 
DANISH CHEESE COLOR 


Absolutely pure, always reliahle- 
makes prize cheese. 


CHR. HANSEN’S SS = E . 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


is unsurpassed for producing a Starter, for 


ripening cream in butter making, milk in 
cheese making, and skimmed milk in the 
preparation of cottage cheese or commercial 


buttermilk. 


REGISTERED 


THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
&’ NEW STANOARD FOR 


Manufactured and put up only by 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory THE FLAVELL Co. 


BOX 1095 LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. Asbury Park, N. J.=—== 
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Another Proof That Our Iron Frame House is Snow Proof 


Three or so weeks ago Ohio and parts of Pennsylvania were swept by a genuine mid-winter-like 
snow storm that put down the wires, tied up railroads and made many a grower anxious about his house. 
After the storm we received the following letter from C. W. Zuck & Sons of Erie, Pa.: 


“The most severe snow storm that we have had for some time has just past over today. 


Toward evening we had to start propping our gutter houses, but the new Lord & Burnham 
house cleaned the snow all day.” 


The house Mr. Zuck referred to, is one of our sectional iron-frame vegetable houses, 72 feet wide 
and 458 feet long, which they erected. Send for our Iron Frame Catalog. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 
New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
42nd Street Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Il. 
ROcHESTER, Granite Bldg. TORONTO, CANADA, 12 Queen St. E. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


For Dairies, Creameries 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


D. H. Gowing & Co. BECAUSE, 


“IT PAYS” 


os 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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There are Three 


Important Reasons 


Why Cows Should 
be Clipped:————> 


(1st) Their Health 
Will be Improved 


(2nd) Yield of Milk 
Will be Increased 


(3rd) Sanitary Conditions 
Will be Bettered 


Clip off the long coat twice a season 
—in the spring and summer—and the 
cows keep healthier and yield more milk. 
Thousands of dairy farmers have proved 
this. 
Clip the udders and flanks every 
month , it takes only a few minutes. 
This makes it easy to keep the ~— 
parts clean, thereby insuring Use the 


clean, uncontaminated milk. STEWAR Ball- 
Results like these make clip- Bearing 
ping profitableaswell assanitary. 


Minimize the expense, time Cow Clipping Machine 


and labor by clipping with a The sturdy construction of the Stewart 
Stewart Machine. Anybody _ insures a lifetime of good service. Gears 
can operate it because it turns easy are file hard, cut from the solid steel bar 
and fast, without hard work, trouble and are encased in an oil bath away from 
or danger to the animals. dust and dirt. Friction and wear are prac- 
tically done away with. The clipper 
plates are specially hardened, tem- 
} pered and ground to a fine cutting 
edge that stay sharp long and always 

cut keen. 

Six feet of flexible shaft, and every- 
thing necessary to begin clipping 
with, is included with the machine. 

No extras at all and the machine 
as it comes is right for clipping 
horses, cows or mules. 

The Stewart Clipping Ma- 
chine is sold for $7.50 by dealers 
everywhere, or direct. Ask for 
our catalog describing our com- 
plete line of machines for clip- 
ping ccw3;, horses, mules, and 
for shearing sheep. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


127 La Salle Avenue Chicazge 
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BOO K \ DAIRY SUPPLIES 
BINDERY eee Teel preteen od 


utensils is our specialty, Send dimensions of 


room and results desired and our experts will 
relieve you of the intricate details and send you 


a ra detailed state of equi d cost. 
START RIGHT Dteacntanthel. Weemw-de. 
———————— m Py MFG. + Established 1839 

‘ -A Greerwich St., NEW YORK CITY 
HAVE YOUR 
COUNTRYMAN BOUND iia h 
NO MORE and safe method for 


RABBITS keepin RABBITS 
WE BIND A s and BORERS out of 
ANYTHING your orchard, paint your trees with ‘‘Sut- 
eee FOCIDE” the new concentrated sulphur 

compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 


9 One application lasts one year. ‘‘SuL- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
J. WILL TREE’S a 


today for booklet,“‘SuLFocipe,Sure pro. 


tecti-n from rabbits and borers.’”’ Ad- 
113 N. Tioga Street dress B.G. Pratt Co.,s0 Church St.,N.Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library-Smoking Cars; Dining Cars, 
Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast. ik £54: 6 °4 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 
COMFORT SAFETY 


ay f@s"Had you any trouble with the MARCH WIND coming through crack or 
crevice in the Greeuh- use? 


TWEE ovw’?s 


semi.tiquin See ey and ELASTIC 


Will stop the trouble. Put up in 16 pound cans; 50 and 80 pound buck: ts. 


E . A SUPERB PAINT, with 
ammon S reen Ouse | b yeurs’ record to back it up, for 
J wear and ¢ear and Jooks on either 
wood or iron Greenhouses. It st-ys where you putit. In 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 Gallons. 


%’ HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkiil-on-Hudson, New York. > 
35555S 3AADSDSADADSSADSIDHIDS ASBAAAS V9 +4 --B3HVAIWAAS 3 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS a 222 East State Street 


EECESEESCESCEE CSE ESESEEEEE 
$66:33939999999939302932539 
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Flashlight Photography... 


H. . CABLE Ithaca Phone 180-X 


405 COLLEGE AVE. 
26 years he business, 
Photo Facts I5 loa: aes ee 


oo _ _ (longer than any other 
photographer in the city). Be sure and see us be- 
fore having that photo taken. 


Photographer 
PSB "en 
Kodak Dealer 
115 & 117 E. State St. 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE | PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. 


MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL Co. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | trhaca Phone 428-c 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y 


TYPEWRITERS #322" 


Sold, Rented and Repaired 
Special Rates for the College Year 


uw. L. O’DANIEL, Both Phones. 204 N Tioga St. 

















PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 122 N. Aurora Street 
Vieter Talting Machines, Roonnde, Etc. 


The University Photo Shop, 6. F. Morgan 


314 College Ave 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO FRAMING 


10 per cent. off on Frames when furnished with the pictures we make 
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¢ 0 1 Nt 0 i OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
High-Grade Work Only 


CARR & STODDARD — 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


BAXTER'S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


PT ey ant Copal 


ere 


é 


have pleased hundreds of CORNELL 
students during the last Five Years. 
Why? Because we sell only first class 
merchandise and guarantee every 
dollar’s worth of it; we fit our cloth- 
ing to please; our service is unexcelled, 
and last but not least, we sell at One 
Price to All. 


Shop.”” You get your money’s worth 
here. 


E. B. BAXTER, 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 


“The Quality Shop” 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Cafeteria 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


THREE MEALS DAILY 


: Please consides this ‘‘Shop,’ ‘“‘Your 
+ 
* 
* 


150 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
i aca 


FHRSSESKLLSS SSSR SRALS SG SAH HHH HHS FH HHH HHH EHS 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 
222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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The Shops of Shops 


Come right in to headquarters where you can find everything for 
man’s wear at lowest prices. 


Leave your measure for ONE HALF DOZEN SHIRTS for ONE DOZEN 
DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of a stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP, L. C. BEMENT HILL SHOP, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


F. J. HAUSNER, Jeweler 


Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 205 E. State Street 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 














ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 
INCORPORATED 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca ITHACA, N. Y. 





When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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It’s very human for one to buy his shoes from the store that 
can offer the most inducements in the way of style, assort- 
ment, quality and big value. For that reason we expect to 
see you in this store very soon now. AA 


THE NEW 


Fall Styles 


are priced at $4.00 to $5.00 


204 E. State Street 


SRS Sennen enone nen ononeoneetoenetnn 


New Dork Life 
Susurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


SERS ee re eran 


BOTH PHONES 


CRASSA 


SRS n neers 
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How The Dirt Riedeiend 


The New Process Dry-Cleaning will do it. 


Cleaned Clean in a Clean Cleaning Works 
under Sanitary Methods by Cleaners 
who know how. 





Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 


lh S>S=|Es_-=>= =S>S>==|E O=—=E>=S]|]_OU=EF_===| wW@=F___ AESEFhD====L==S=FE——=.n 


ie 
Norton Printing Co. 357 E. State St. | 
0 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
fl Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
2 SS HSS Sass HN SSS BSS SSS _ SSSSSH_—_ HS} 


sc ‘White & Burdick Co. 
Robinson's Photograph Shop | eda 
214 Fast State Street Drug Store in the City 
Photographer for the Senior Class Supplies wee oui Students 
—— a Specialty 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell :? 3 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Mackinaws Victor Victrola 
Sweaters a 


Overcoats Parlors 


S e,@ 
Suitings with the most complete stock in the 


p various woods and finishes. 
Shoes 
Complete Lines of FURNISHINGS 
AND 


rata ——— : stock 
FULL-DRESS Complete of ©Records 


ACCESSORIES 


OUR SALESMEN WILL WE HAVE THEM WHEN YOU WANT THEM 
BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU YOU DON’T HAVE TO WAIT AT 


THE OMVERSITY =| HICKEY’S LYCEUM 


320-322 College Ave. 


A. F. STURM, Mgr. MUSIC STORES 
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Columbia a. 


—pay for it next year if more convenient. 


SIXTEEN STYLES FROM $25 to $500 


One small payment puts one in your home. | 
fl 


ALL COLUMBIA RECORDS WILL PLAY ON VICTOR 
TALKING MACHINES. LIKEWISE ALL GRAFONOLAS 
——— WILL PLAY VICTOR RECORDS 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


MUSIC DEPT. 213 E. State Street, ITHACA, N. Y. 
ss SS a SS 


“BACK TO THE FARM” 


That is just what must take place in this country, and the sooner the better, or other 
countries will be obliged to feed us. This publication is doing all it can to make this move- 
ment pleasurable and profitable, and after you are persuaded—well, that is where we come 


We can find that farm for you 


We have probably the largest list to select from in Central New York State. 


Ithaca Realty Company 


202 N. Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. ‘‘You’re Safe in Our Hands” 


Gentlemen—You are cordially invited to inspect our excellent variety 
of WOOLENS in both Foreign and Domestic and they are 
exclusive in Styles for Suits and Overcoats, also are 
approved for all occasions for Fall and Winter. 


URBAND & SON 


Opposite City Hall TAILORS 
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—THE—— 
ITHACA HOTEL 


Is at your service for all classes of Fine SERVICE 


P R I N T I N G Buffalo Street, A LA CARTE SERVICE 


ENGRAVING a Post 6:15 A. M. to 12 P. M. 


RTC. ITHACA, N.Y. CLUB BREAKFAST 
: | 6:15 A.M. to 10 A. M. 


Ithaca Phone 76x MODIFIED EUROPEAN PLAN, ready to serve 
12 M. to 2 P. M. 6 to 7:45 P. M. 


The Palace SUNDAYS 


TABLE D’HOTE 


Laundry me l to 3 P.M. 6 to 7:30 P.M. 


We will submit with pleasure menus for 
323 and 325 Eddy Street private parties and banquets. 


Private dining room and tables will be 
F. C. BARNARD, Prop. reserved upon request. 


| STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


A.B. | KENNEDY. 22it Watetes and Jewetry, 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


East StTaTE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 








We keep a fine line of dia- e 9 
monds and jewelry and do all Heggies Jewelry 


kinds of repairing neatly at : : Store sisi 
eC A ORI. I A A ANAL TARO 
ee ee 136 E. State St. 
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“Tf you get it from us it’s right”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


This fall season finds us more fully equipped to satisfy your wants than ever before. 
Special attention has been paid to get best material at minimum price. Suits and 
Overcoats, $10.00 to $30.00; Raincoats, $5.00 to $30.00; Mackinaws, 
$6.00 to $12.00. We make Suits to measure and save you from $5.00 to $10.00. 


VISIT OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Underwear, and all other articles you'd find in a first 
class shop. Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for sale and to rent. 


“If not we make it right”’ 134 East State Street 


PROFESSORS, STUDENTS, INSTRUCTORS, you will get 
MORE INSURANCE FOR LESS MONEY 


IF YOU HAVE A POLICY WITH 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent, 
149 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS Ithaca ’Phone 


: 
t 
t 
é 
¢ 
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: 
é 
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The 
Clinton House 


Corner Cayuga and Seneca Sts. 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 


Cuisine and Service Unexcelled 

WELL DRILLING Luncheon, 12 to2 - - - $0.75 

MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Dinner, 6to8 - - - - .75 
Sunday Dinner, 1 to 2:30- .75 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY DINNERS 


** Ithaca’s Popular Hotel ’’ 


2 8 oF Ob a a oF Ob ab ab a ab ae a0 ah ae hd a le 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


YORK STATE RURAL 
PROBLEMS 


By L. H. BAILEY 


Although the name of the book is ‘‘ York State Rural 
Problems” the discussions apply to the entire country. They are 
of general interest as a part of the country inquiry and discus- 
sion of the present day. The chapters have grown out of the 
author's personal experience, and have been to a large extent 
the working out of problems that have come to him for solution. 
They are therefore not written in the abstract and as a matter 
of entertainment, but have been the result of definite work and 
study when the problems were up for consideration. 


Three Hundred Pages Bound in Cloth, 
with Attractive Stamp 


By Mail, Postage Paid, ONE DOLLAR 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 





Harrisons 1914 Catalogue 
Tells All the Fruit Ster 


J. G. HARRISON 
Berlin 


Our fruit and ornamental catalogue 
really is a reference book on the subjects 
covered. We give as much attention to 
the editorial work on it as any other fruit 
book published receives. Our aim is to 
publish a yearly descriptive list of fruits 
and ornamentals which are so carefully 
chosen, so wisely and accurately described, 
~ nd so up-to-date, that it will be invalu- 
able to anyone interested in home or 
orchard planting. 


There is a live story of the battle we had to save a big crop of 
peaches from total loss. It tells how we worked, sprayed and pruned to 
save the trees, but it paid, and they are now in normal, healthy condition. 
Read the story for the information may be of value to you some day. 

This year the book is better than ever before in text, and it con- 
tains fifty or more highly interesting and instructive pictures especially 
made for it. Send today for your copy and give it a place among your 
reference books. 


Other Harrison Books You Should Have 


“HOW TO GROW AND MARKET FRUIT” is our complete 
guide book. Price, 50 cents, which amount is returned to you on your 
first order amounting to $5. 

“THE WHY AND HOW OF SHADE TREES AND EVER- 
GREENS” tells how to plant home grounds properly. Sent free. 

Come to Berlin for a visit. See our orchards. Pick out your own 
trees in the nurseries: Remember that we bud all our young trees from 
bearing orchards, and that we sell only trees we ourselves grow. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Cornell St., Berlin, Md. 





means a cream separator 


with the “trouble’’ left out 


That’s the way a user who has had a lot of personal separator 
experience and the opportunity to observe a great deal of other peo- 
ple’s experience aptly describes the meaning of the name “‘De Laval” 

on a separator—‘‘a separator with 
the trouble left out.” 


To many buyers of a cream 
separator and other farm machinery 
there’s more meaning in that simple 
statement of fact than in a hundred 
other claims and arguments that 
might easily be made for the De 
Laval. 

And if anyone would know how 
and why the “trouble has been left 
out” of a De Laval machine a new 
De Laval catalog—the most com- 
plete and interesting story of the 
cream separator ever published—to 
to be had for the asking, will help 
to make it plain. See the local 
agent or address the nearest office 
as below. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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